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BONANZA 


By John O’Connor, Author of “Literary Cavalcade” 


T IS a long time since Catholics have 

had such Fall lists available as 

those presented by the publishers 
this year. For the most part the old 
familiar faces are missing. Belloc is 
not represented this year; neither is 
Christopher Dawson. The standbys of 
other years have been called Home. 
But what has come to this writer’s at- 
tention is the number of lesser known 
writers who are appearing or who are 
beginning to rise. At present I dare say 
that the American Catholics are begin- 
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ning to out-run their publicized Eng- 
lish co-religionists. Part of this is nat- 
urally due to the war; it may also be 
due to a stirring of the members of the 
Mystical Body here. In any case it is 
a healthy sign. It is like watching the 
understudies of a stage production put 
on as creditable a performance as some 
of the well-known stars. 


New Authors 


This does not refer to the writers of 
light fiction or those who merely cap- 
italize upon peddling popular “corn” in 
the Sunday supplements via the me- 
dium of the Sunday supplements. 
Rather, our concern is with such books 
as What Other Answer. Such a small 
work as this, lightly written as it is by 
a professional writer, contains more real 
drama and tension than any senti- 
mental work or “realistic” novel you 
might find. 

This is also true of C. J. Eustace’s 
House of Bread. Where the former 
author is a housewife—and a busy one 
—the latter is an editor and columnist 
in Canadian papers who found in the 
Church the answers to a true liberal, 
just as Mrs. Grant found from plain 
common sense and the examples of 
others in suburbia the need for some- 
thing: which was the Church. Nor 
should we ignore the Letters to Mr. 
Isaac, by David Goldstein, in which 
a convert seeks to explain the Church 
to a member of his own race. 

Another convert, Lillian Browne-Olf 
has come forth with another volume in 
her series on the Papacy. This one 
The Sword of St. Michael is the life 
of Pius V. A Book of Unlikely Saints, 
by Margaret Monro, a choice of 
the Spiritual Book Associates, carries 
a spiritual message for our day. if 
any book does. The five saints written 
of were truly “unlikely”—and it is un- 
likely that you'll forget this work for 
a long time. 

In the field of anthologies we have 
Pilgrims All edited by Mary Curtin 
McKenna. This is a well-bound collec- 
tion of short stories, with an emphasis 


upon the up-and-coming creative Cath-. 


olic artists, although by necessity and 


justice a number of better efforts, by. 
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some old familiar names are among 
those present. 

Not of the American scene, but— 
since all great poetry has a universal 
appeal—This Man Was Ireland by 
the gifted Irish poet Robert Farren 
dominates the field of poetry and will 
be remembered for many years. 

In the children’s corner we have The 
Oldest Story, by Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, an introduction and excel- 
lent popularization of the Old and New 
Testament done with a plentitude of 
good taste. 


Two Biographies 


Biography is a field in which you 
are either a complete failure because 
you subordinate research to style or 
vice versa, or because you rush and 
either destroy or gild your subject. This 
is the danger especially in writing about 
converts or saints. In two distinguished 
biographies—both published in the 
same week—two veterans have come 
through admirably. Both have not only 
written good books—they have added 
to the literature of their respective 
countries. 

The biography of Chesterton is sell- 
ing well. While the author is not an 
American, the book is definitely for 
Americans. The other book referred to 
is by an American, a noted Catholic 
scholar and writer, currently professor 
of English at Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart. The book, of which 
more next week, is the monumental St. 
Teresa of Avila by William Thomas 
Walsh. 

All in all, it begins to look as though 
we are increasingly expressing ourselves. 
Of course, we are not reaching out into 
other groups nearly as well as we might. 
Another point is that of converts: many 
of the best writers today are converts; 
many mentioned above are but a few 
years in the Church. Thus, this bird’s 
eye view has its discomforting scenes 
as well. 

Are “cradle Catholics” for the most 
part blind to the beauties of the Faith, 
of scholastic philosophy, of even the 
Catholic traditions and principles that 
are embodied in their Constitution? I 
cannot answer. It may be that the an- 
swer lies in education. But I do know 
that if you look over the scene today 
you will find much that is not built 
with the hands—and was constructed 
by those who were at one time outside 
the City. 


- 
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Chaplain 
Maguire’s Latest 


1 
The Captain Wears a Cross 
Capt. Wm, A. Maguire (Ch.C.), U.S.N. 
(Mac, $2.00 
Continuing where Rig for Church left 
off, Capt. Maguire, Catholic Chaplain 
of the Pacific Fleet is now able to go 
into details about the raid on Pearl 
Harbor, which previous censorship per- 
mitted him to mention very sketchily. 
After a quarter-century of service in 
the Navy, and with his great capacity 
for friendship, he has an anecdote to 
relate for almost every hour. Men, of- 
ficers, battleships—they are all personal 
friends. The young man he knew as a 
“cog-in-the-wheel” may now be an of- 
ficer. The Commanding Officer, living 
remotely and severely apart, “lest fa- 
miliarity breed contempt,” may be only 
a nickname to the man who knew him 
as a young chaplain twenty-five years 
before. And mention of the Litchfield, 
the Nevada, the California or the In- 
dianapolis—which to most of us are 
only names—may bring to Chaplain 
Maguire sad or happy memories of 
some remote happening or far-off port 
—some interesting thought connected 
with his “sea homes” of other days. 


Barely Escaped Death 


Chaplain Maguire was on the dock 
just ready to go by fast boat to the 
battleship California to say mass when 
the first Japanese torpedos were 
dropped. Had he left the dock a few 
seconds earlier, he would have been 
directly in their path. Reaching the de- 
stroyer Bagley he could see through the 
smoke many men swimming near the 
Oklahoma, the Arizona and the West 
Virginia, or being hauled on to motor 
launches or bobbing like corks in the 
water. Past the burning Arizona and 
the Oklahoma, which had turned com- 
pletely over, he finally reached the 
California, which had been hit by four 
torpedos. Pearl Harbor was a scene of 
desolation and Battleship Row-a sight 
to break a sailor’s heart. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


Following the Captain’s narrative is 
equivalent to a trip around the world. 
Some incident will remind him of a hap- 
pening in Armenia and result is a story 
of how Turkish soldiers treated a 
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woman accused of stealing. Some off. 
cer’s name will be mentioned and that 
reminds him of an incident in some 
other part of the world. Sometimes it 
is the other man’s story. For example 
dining with Admiral Andrews the lat. 
ter recounted an experience when he 
was aid to President Coolidge. 
Talking one day with the President, 
the latter suddenly said, “Andrews, are 
you a Catholic?” The aide said he was 
not, and the President continued, “To. 
morrow we attend Mass at St. Mat. 
thew’s Church. You’d better find out 
when to stand up and kneel down. Good 
night.” This gave the aide a problem, 
but he found an old Irish doorkeeper 
who had worked for years in the White 
House. “Pat, are you a Catholic?” 
“Sure, and I am, Sir—”’ said Pat. 
“Fine—do you know when to stand 
up and kneel down at Mass?” 
“Of course, Sir. I used to serve the 
priest at Mass when I was a boy.” 
“Very well, Pat. Tonight I’ll get you 
a cutaway coat and a pair of striped 
trousers for tomorrow at St. Matthew's 
you will sit in front of the President of 
the United States. When you stand up, 
he will stand up—and you’d better be 
right.” 








The Great Mercier 


Admiral Andrews had once served as 
Naval Aide to Cardinal Mercier when 
the great Belgian patriot had visited the 
United States. The chaplain inquired 
whether he might quote the Admiral’s 
opinion. “You certainly may, Padre— 
he was a great man—the greatest evet 
to come to our shores.” 

The author’s method of jumping 
around from one part of the world to 
another and backward and forward in 
point of time results in a rather dis 
connected but nevertheless altogether 
and continuously fascinating recital. As 
I read the galley proofs I find a part 
graph about Father Damien, as his 
body lay in state in the Cathedral @ 
Honolulu. In the next paragraph the 
chaplain is telling about his rose gardet 
in San Diego on his return after fou 
years at sea. 

In the next paragraph we find him # 
St. Mark’s in Vienna and in par: 
four we are back again at Pearl Harbot. 
Another procession of notables are qu 
etly crossing the pages. 


“Shove Off’ 
In contrast to some of the cheap 
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stories being retailed by mediocre writ- 
ers as typical of Navy men, the story is 
told of Commander Ingram, once chosen 
by Walter Camp as an All-American 
fullback. Among the talent imported to 
put on a show for the Navy boys at 
Great Lakes was an actor who, mis- 
judging his audience, resorted to off- 
color stories. His first joke fell upon 
unresponsive ears and when he tried 
again Ingram rose from his chair and 
said, “Young fellow, we are not inter- 
ested in that kind of humor. If you 
can’t tell clean stories you may shove 
off.” 
A New Assignment 


Here is the final paragraph. 

“You never know in the Navy 
what may turn up. The following 
may seem fictional but it really hap- 
pened. A few minutes after I told 
my friend and shipmate, Lyle 
Johnson, my yeoman, who, in his 
off time typed the pages of this 
book, ‘Lyle, there it is. Pull the old 
zipper. That’s the end.’ The ‘phone 
rang. It was Major General Hol- 
land McT. Smith, Commanding 
General, Amphibious Corps, Pacific 
Fleet. He said, ‘You are to receive 
orders to serve on my staff. I hope 
the orders come soon because we’re 
going places.’ It took my breath 
away. I had become reconciled to a 
future ‘on the beach.’ During 
World War I, I tried hard to join 
the Marines. The prospect of serv- 
ing with General Smith and his 
aide, Lieutenant Colonel Peter P. 
Schrider, the aviator, and to be a 
padre for the fighting leathernecks, 
made my heart jump for joy. 

“Please, my friend, say a prayer 
that we may speed the winning of 
blessed peace.” 

on 


Holds the Record 


Says the Librarian of Nazareth 
Academy, Nazareth, Michigan: 

“Books ON TRIAL . . . is the most 
unique, interesting, and adequate peri- 
odical of its kind. 

“We had talks in the English classes 
OM its features . . . and the students 
teally read it from cover to cover... .” 

(With 45 copies of each issue 
S0ing to this school, Nazareth holds 
the record for the largest number 
°f subscriptions from any one 
Academy. ) 


Isabel Clarke Novel 


Welcome 

Isabel C. Clarke Longman’s, $2.50 
Review by Staff Contributor Kathleen 
Worst. 

This romance has some of the high 
color of its tropical setting, the Probyn 
sugar plantation, Welcome, in Jamaica, 
where most of the action takes place. 
Paul Probyn, the elder brother of the 
family, stern, efficient, conscientious, 
has assumed not only the management 
of the vast plantation, but also the 
guardianship of his younger brother and 
sister, the charming and irresponsible 
Nicky and the equally charming but 
more independent Tessa, both of whom 
are being educated in England when 
the story opens. In attempting to make 
Nicky into a man, Paul Probyn rather 
forcibly breaks the bond of warm at- 
tachment between the younger brother 
and sister, indirectly and unconsciously 
makes Tessa realize her religious voca- 
tion, and turns all the warm depend- 
ence and love of Nicky unto himself. 
This intense devotion is brought to a 
crucial test when Nicky joins his 
brother on the plantation and meets 
for the first time his brother’s fiancée, 
the blond and child-like Karen Adair, 
daughter of a neighbor. 


More Than Average Interest 


The plot is not unusual, though the 
setting and the religious complications 
relative to a mixed marriage raise the 
story above the ordinary in interest. 
Miss Clarke has described well the 
lush beauty of the island; unfortunately 
she is equally lavish in describing her 
characters, and they fail to live up to 
her descriptions or to the reader’s ex- 
pectations of them. Welcome can be 
called a Catholic novel, I suppose, for 
the point of view is sympathetic and 
the Probyns are and have been Catho- 
lics for generations. However, though 
the two brothers talk about their devo- 
tion to the faith almost constantly and 
measure their actions by its standards 
of conduct, the reader feels that much 
of this devotion is actuated more by 
family pride than by any real love of 
God. With a martyr for an ancestor 
and a sister a Poor Clare, they natu- 
rally have a tradition to. maintain. This 
impression not only makes the char- 
acters less appealing but weakens a 
plot in which the central struggle defi- 
nitely concerns religion. 


Sequel to *‘Flicka”’ 


Thunderhead 

Mary O’Hara Lippincott, $2.75 
My Friend Flicka established a repu- 
tation for its author and those who 
loved Mary O’Hara’s first book will 
no doubt hail this sequel with equal 
delight. 

“Flicka,” which the ranch-hand ex- 
plained was the Swedish for little girl, 
was Ken McLaughlin’s choice when his 
father told him he might have for his 
own any colt on the ranch up to one 
year of age. Three years later Flicka’s 
own colt was born—a creature so gro- 
tesque that Ken’s mother called it a 
Goblin—but the white colt outgrew this 
name and became “Thunderhead.” 

Ken dreams that this colt will de- 
velop into a race horse, but many prob- 
lems ensue and much of the charm of 
the book is in the author’s treatment 
of their development and solution under 
the peculiar conditions that control lives 
on more or less isolated mountain 
ranches. 

A thoroughly Christian spirit is mani- 
fest, both in the advice Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin gives her sons and the sympathy 
with which she meets her husband’s 
discouragement and rather stubborn 
neglect of her feelings. 

It is quite possible that nothing 
would have been lost to the story had 
there been less detailed physiological 
descriptions but it cannot be said that 
they are over-drawn, nor should they 
be considered offensive, since they are 
natural experiences to those familiar 
with animal life. 

Thunderhead will take its place with 
Flicka in general popularity among 
those who like to read about horses, 
ranches, mountains and the trials of 
boys growing up in such surroundings. 

a lee 


Spendthrifts 


Day after day we hear the same re- 
mark: “I certainly wish I had time to 
read books.” 

Here’s a hint—quoted from Reading 
I’ve Liked by Clifton Fadiman: 

“There is only one cure I can recommend 
for people who read three, four or five papers 
a day and supplement them with radio re- 
ports. 

“That is to save their papers for a week, 
and go back and read the news of seven days 
before. They will then see how contradictory, 
‘oolish, ineptly stated most ‘spot news’ is. Its 
main effect is to bewilder and even to frighten, 
rather than to inform.” 
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EDDIE DOHERTY 


4 
The Dove Flies South 

James A. Hyland Bruce, $2.50 

A novel of the Negro—Rec. to All 
Written for Books on TriAL by Eddie 
Doherty, author of Gall and Honey 
(S. & W., $2.75) and Splendor of Sor- 
row—just published (S.& W., $1.50). 

The dove flies south all right, carry- 
ing an idea in its beak; a thought to 
amuse or trouble the reader. 

Suppose that, through some combina- 
tion of circumstances, you, Mr. White 
Man, could be turned into a Negro— 
how would you react; what would you 
do about Jim-Crow laws, about lynch- 
ings, and about the conditions that kept 
you subservient to those fortunate 
friends and relatives of yours who re- 
tained the whiteness lost to you? 

The idea isn’t put to the reader thus 
crudely. It is suggested by the experi- 
ences of one George Woodward of 
Ferryville, Arkansas, who, much against 
his will, is yanked suddenly out of his 
smug white orbit and cast into the 
bewildering and terrifying status of his 
dark brother. 

Woodward, as the author draws him, 
isn’t the typical Southern Gentleman. 
For he hates Negroes. He hates them 
so much he wants to Jim-Crow them 
completely, to put them into conimuni- 
ties entirely segregated from any con- 
tact with white men and women. 

A professor with a flair for chemi- 
cals decides to experiment with this 
man, explaining his reasons as follows: 

“T see George Woodward as a sick 
man. . . . His hatred for Negroes is 
more fear than anything else... . I 
see Woodward secondly, as a sick 
world. The turmoil of today might 
never have been if men of all races had 
been able to see one another’s view- 
point.” 

The professor does not injure George 
Woodward’s mind in this experiment. 
He does not change his character in 
any way. He does not alter or compro- 
mise his hopes, ambitions, appetites, or 
affections. All he does is to change the 
color of his skin—yet that is enough 
to change everything. 

Woodward is not only horrified when 
he sees himself in his mirror and dis- 
covers he cannot wash himself white 
again. He is also ashamed. And those 
who recognize him, despite his new 
color, pretend he is an imposter. 








The man is afraid to face his sweet- 
heart. He is afraid to insist on his 
rights as a white man, afraid to insist 
he is a white man. He flies south, fur- 
ther and further south. He lives the life 
of a Negro. And in time he acquires 
something of the Negro philosophy. 

The idea is interesting, but there 
must be easier and more convincing 
ways of showing the average white man 
—whether he hates Negroes or not— 
that his dark-skinned brother is a man 


like himself, no better and no worse, © 


as essential to society, and as dear to 


God. * * * 
MABEL FARNUM 
Seven Golden Cities 


Mabel Farnum Bruce, $2.75 
Because of the continuing pleasure 
brought to readers by Mabel Farnum’s 
Street of the Half-Moon (Bruce, $2.75) 
we seized avidly on the galley-proofs of 
her then forthcoming Seven Golden 
Cities several months ago and sent 
them to one of our best reviewers. Be- 
cause of unexpected travels he failed 
in the assignment—writing us later of 
his regret, but again being unable to 
read the proofs or prepare a review. 

So—at this late date, readers have 
no doubt seen many flattering reviews 
in various journals. 

Miss Farnum is an authority on the 
great, entrancing Southwest and _ its 
early history. She does not write of 
the present, when gasoline and pneu- 
matic tires have made it possible for 
so many to visit historic spots, but of 
the early days when intrepid mission- 
aries risked their lives in adventurous 
efforts to Christianize the natives. 

Fray Marcus has been too little 
known, and able historians have ap- 
plauded Miss Farnum for giving us 
this interesting and delightful product 
of her studies and research. 

We are privileged to make known 
that she has another book under way, 


but that’s all we can say at present. 
* * * 


Sorry to Say 


Mrs. Heaton’s Daughter 

Dorsha Hayes Z-D, $2.75 
By Ethel Owen Merrill, Oconomowoc, 

Wisconsin 

Appraisal—Sordid story of a mother, 
lacking in sex morality, becoming an 
alcoholic and finally a psycopath, with 
an obsession that her daughter is con- 
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tinually sinning. The daughter, in her 
slavish submission to her mother, seems 
hardly normal. The publisher’s blurb in 
calling the book ‘unconventional’ and 
“shocking” speaks truly, to that extent, 
Synopsis—Mrs. Heaton’s daughter goes 
on the stage as a dancer at the age of 
fourteen. Having known of her mother’s 
various “affairs” after her divorce from 
her husband, the girl is too easily per. 
suaded by her mother to yield to the 
advances of a theater director, who 
promises her promotion in her career, 
but throws her over. This experience 
has a disastrous effect on Diana until 
she meets Nick Allingham, who falls in 
love with her and helps her to success 
and happiness. Some of the scenes be- 
tween Nick and Diana are rather u- 
conventional. Mrs. Heaton, in the melo- 
dramatic climax, tries to kill her daugh- 
ter, but is herself killed. 

There are scenes between Diana and 
her mother and one between the girl 
and her grandfather which could appeal 
only to a sadist. 


* * * 
O’Faolain 
4a 
An Irish Journey 
Sean O’Faolain Longmans, $3.50 


(Illus. by Paul Henry) 
By Contributing Editor Elisabeth 
Ann Murphy 
The presence in one book of both writ- 
ing and illustrating by two artists like 
O’Faolain and Henry is cause sufficient 
for taking special notice of the first 
American edition of this unusual trav- 
elog, the initial appearance of which 
was made in England in 1940. 

Adult readers can find much to savor 
in the novelist’s restatement of Irish 
history and mythology and in his oft 
times trenchant observations and fre 
quently beautiful descriptions of the 
contemporary scene. 

Paul Henry addicts will discover thal 
his ten illustrations when separated 
from the volume and when framed uti: 
formly will provide a choice and wt 
expected collection. The book woul 
be an ideal Christmas gift for @ 
mature. x wf 

“Books on Trial .. . is a wonde 
ful asset for teachers. I received 
in Honolulu and found it inv 
able.”’ 

The Principal, 
St. Anthony Girls’ School 
Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii 
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Maisie Ward S. & W., $4.50 
Written for Books ON TriAL by Con- 
tributor Cyril Clemens, nephew of Mark 
Twain, and president of the Interna- 
tional Mark Twain Society. 

Towards the end of his school days 
at St. Paul’s, Chesterton’s mother took 
him to be “overhauled” by a doctor 
who declared that his brain was the 
largest and most sensitive he had ever 
seen. “A genius or an idiot” was the 
physician’s verdict on the probabilities. 
That the first alternative was the true 
prophecy, all lovers of English liter- 
ature have long been aware. 

After attending the Slade Art School, 
Chesterton gave up art to enter Fleet 
Street Journalism. His own thinker 
from the start, he opposed the popular 
Boer War. In fact, he was the one 
British writer, utterly unknown before, 
who built up a great reputation, and it 
was gained, not through nationalistic 
support, but through determined and 
persistent opposition to British policy. 

Even Bernard Shaw, for once siding 
with the majority, favored war. Des- 
tined to become one of his best friends, 
however, Shaw described G.K. in his 
early thirties, 

“Chesterton is ‘our Quinbus 
Flestrin,’ the young Man Moun- 
tain, a large abounding giganti- 
cally cherubic person who is not 
only large in body and mind be- 
yond all decency, but seems to be 
growing larger as you look at him 
—‘swellin’ wisibly,’ as Tony Weller 
puts it.” 


Think of Pearl Harbor 

Of the British unpreparedness for the 
First World War, Chesterton, who did 
not live to see this conflict, dying on 
June 14, 1936 at the comparatively 
early age of 62, characteristically re- 
marks, 

“It may seem an idle contradiction 
to say that our strength in this war 
came from not being prepared. But 
there is a truth that cannot be other- 
Wise expressed. The strongest thing in 
sane anger is surprise. If we had time 
to think we might have thought better, 
that is, worse. Everything that could 
be instinctive managed to be strong; 
the instant fury of contempt with which 
the better spirit in our rulers flung back 
the Prussian bribe—.” 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


Alone in Foresight 


Almost alone among moderns Ches- 
terton warned how dangerous scientific 
inventions would become in the hands 
of people like the Japanese and the 
Nazis: 


“Nobody is taking the smallest 
trouble to consider who in the fu- 
ture will be in command of the 
electricity and capable of giving us 
the shocks. With all the shouting 
about the new marvels, hardly any- 
body utters a word or even a whis- 
per about how they are to be pre- 
vented from all turning to the old 
abuses;” and much worse new 
ones, we can add! 


Individualistic Methods 


We are told about the writing of S¢. 
Thomas Aquinas which the biographer 
feels is “perhaps the most important 
book of his life’: He began by rapidly 
dictating to Dorothy about half the 
book. So far he had consulted no au- 
thorities but at this stage he said to her 
[Dorothy Collins was his secretary 
since 1922], 

“«T want you to go to London and 
get me some books.’ 

“*What books?’ asked Dorothy. 

“ *T don’t know,’ said G.K. 

“She wrote, therefore, to Father 
O’Connor and from him got a list of 
classic and more recent books on St. 
Thomas. G.K. ‘flipped them rapidly 
through,’ which is, says Dorothy, the 
only way she ever saw him read, and 
then dictated to her the remainder of 
his own book without referring to them 
again.” 

Rather haphazard it would seem, but 
the greatest authority on Thomistic 
philosophy, Etienne Gilson, said of the 
finished product, 

“Chesterton makes one despair. I 
have been studying St. Thomas all my 
life and I could never have written 
such a book.” 


Lecture Experience 


Chesterton made lecture tours in 
America in 1920 and 1931. This re- 
viewer, who heard him both times, 
agrees heartily with Miss Ward’s em- 
phasis on his marvelous adeptness an- 
swering questions: 

“Why is Dean Igne gloomy?” 
“Because of the advance of the 


Catholic Church. Next question, 
please.” 

“How tall are you and what do 
you weigh?” 

“T am six feet two inches, but 
my weight has ‘never been accu- 
rately calculated.” 

“Is Bernard Shaw a coming 
peril?” 

“Heavens, no. He is a disappear- 
ing pleasure.” 

He made a shrewd comment on Sin- 
clair Lewis after meeting him, 

“American ideals are not nearly 
so nice as American realities. We 
lament not so much what Babbitt 
is as what he is trying to be. What 
he is, is a simple and kindly man 
—what he’s trying to be is the 
abomination of desolation; the 
Man Who Made Salesmanship an 
Art; the Man Who Would Not 
Stay Down; the Man Who Got the 
Million Dollar Post After Taking 
Our Correspondence Course; the 
Man who Learned Social Charm in 
Six Lessons.” 


Destination 


In his youth Chesterton had recoiled 
against Matthew Arnold’s description 
of God as a stream of tendency: “Since 
then I have hated tendencies and liked 
to know where I was going and go 
there—” 

Chesterton’s destination was the 
Catholic Church, which he joined in 
1922, being received by Father John 
O’Connor, the prototype of the famous 
Father Brown. “The whole of Catholic 
theology can be justified,” says Gil- 
bert, “if you are allowed to start with 
those two ideas that the Church is pop- 
ularly supposed to oppose: Reason and 
liberty. To become a Catholic is not 
to leave off thinking.” 

Six years in the making and based 
on family letters and papers this schol- 
arly and brilliantly written biography, 
gives us Chesterton real and complete. 

* * * 


Enemies Within 
(From The Inside Story, Chicago) 


“The F. B. I. are constantly on guard 
against sabotage, but no one in the gov- 
ernment seems to care about the sabo- 
tage of morals carried out by instru- 
ments of the devil. Dirty magazines, 
filthy song books and pin-up pictures, 
and rotten novels are being distributed 
to the men in our Armed Forces.” 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS *«* COMMENTS x RATINGS 
Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 

The following are among the more important books of a Abbreviations used: E—Excellent * F—Favorable 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher C-I—Current Interest + H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review School * TFA—Too Far Advanced * A—For Adulis 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or * rales a 3 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our DM—Doubtful Merit WR—With Reservations + U— 
own Staff. Unfavorably reviewed or regarded * O—Offensive or 

These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current Objectionable * DIS—Disapproved + REC—Recom- 
catalog. mended * REV—Reviewed * MSO—Mature Students Only. 

The Numbers below are for your convenience in ordering from your dealer. 
9 13 17 
Against This Rock The American Land: Its History Back Door to Berlin 
Louis Zara Creative Age, $2.75 and Its Uses Wes Gallagher DD, $2.75 


Favorable—N ovel—HS-No— 


John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... a very 
respectable achievement. It misses greatness 
by a more than narrow margin, yet it is ex- 
ceptional in its clear, orderly and often high- 
ly dramatic presentation. . . . He is objective 
in his approach to the religious controversy 
of the sixteenth century. Anyone who has read 
much of the literature on that era knows how 
unusual is such an approach ,.. a novel of 

. . enjoyment and instruction.” 

Will be reviewed by Dr. J. M. Espinosa, 
Loyola U., Chicago. Temporary rating—Ma- 
ture Students Only. 


10 


The Air Future * 


Burnet Hershey Duell, $2.75 


William Agar in Commonweal: “... no end 
is yet in sight to the improvements that will 
take place . . . in its new form the airplane 
will leave the earth-bound gasping .. . a re- 
strained plea for wisdom in the new power 
wings have given men. . . . The airplane can 
break down the racial barriers, bring freedom 
of intercourse between men, greater mutual 
understanding, and peace. 


ll 
The American 
James Truslow Adams Scribners, $3.00 


American influence on immigrants— 


Sat. for All 


William Callahan in Commonweal: “The 
author takes as his thesis the effects of 
America . . . on the people who came here 
from Europe and their descendants. 

“. . gives short shrift to any idea that 
the colonists, whether Virginia or New Eng- 
land, indentured servant or refugee from re- 
ligious persecution, came here to develop a 
land of liberty . proves that such a 
thought was far from the minds of any of 
them. 

“... all in all . . . refreshing in the best 
Sense of the word, informative and enter- 
taining.” ’ 


12 


American Heroes and Hero-Worship 
Harper, $3.00 
Marion Dudley Atherton in The Sign: “.. . 
& most readable ensemble of side-lights on 
American history.” 


Gerald W. Johnson 


William R. Van Dersal Oxford, $3.75 
A Basic Guide—Sat. for All 

The Sign: “.. . In these days of Victory 
Gardens when so many have discovered the 
soil for the first time . . . this volume should 
have a wide appeal. . . . No weary book of 
reference, this, but a saga of the soil and a 
basic rather than a scenic guide book to the 
United States.” 


14 
America’s Navy in World War II * 

Gilbert Cant Day, $3.75 
Robert T. Quinn in The Sign: “.. . quite a 
book . .. aS a war correspondent with the 
Fleet, the author has been able to gather and 
present with remarkable detail every action in 
which the Navy has been engaged . . . one of 
the really good books of the present war.” 


15 
The Apostle 

Sholem Asch Putnam, $3.00 
Catholic World: “. . . a continuation of The 
Nazarene. . . . The author himself declares that 
‘the two works .. . are one work .. .’ This 
second volume is greatly superior to its pred- 
ecessor. 

“ . . it does not claim to be a life of St. 
Paul. 

“In so far as this book preaches a doctrine 
regulative of Jewish-Christian relations, we 
find ourselves in complete accord. But when 
we pass on to the principles of faith behind 
the regulations, we must part company... 

“The author . . . still retains the common 
Jewish view that the Apostle to the Gentiles 
was the real author of ‘Christianity . . . also of 
the notion that the Messiah was divine, and 
makes this latter development occur late in 
the Apostle’s career . . .” 


16 

Asia Unbound 

Sydney Greenbie Appleton, $3.00 

Many errors of fact—MSO 

Hallett in The Sign: “... The best part is 
the series of pictures of various Asiatic peoples, 
how they live, what they think, and what 
they want . . . admirably etched. 

“. . . The chapter on Japanese propaganda 
methods in this country is also very good 
reading, and will surprise many Americans... . 

“  . . Unhappily . . . marred by many seri- 
ous errors of fact and ridiculous misstatement. 

. . Shows marks of hasty writing.” 


Praised as reliable—For All 
The Sign: “Any American may be pardoned 
a healthy curiosity about how the extraordi- 
narily daring American-British North African 
coup was carried off. It was drama to the 
mth degree. . . . Here for the first time... 
is the complete drama-packed narrative in co- 
ordinated form . . . a whale of a story it is, 
with as much suspense and adventure as an 
Oppenheim fantasy . . . a thoroughly reliable 
book.” 
18 

Big Rock Candy Mountain 

Wallace Stegner DSP, $3.00 

Rambling—Inconclusive—Uneven Novel— 

Many Nasty Features 

This over-long, sometimes skilful, sometimes 
amateurish tale of an unfortunate family, vic- 
tims of an obsessed father, who achieved fame 
in a minor baseball league and never got 
over it, seems like a pure waste of time. The 
characterizations are superficial and largely 
unreal and much of the tone is nasty. Nothing 
in it of importance to anyone. 


19 
But Gently Day 

Robert Nathan Knopf, $2.00 
Josephine Nicholls Hughes in America: “... 
the hero . . . is killed in a plane crash and 
has one last dream before he actually dies. 
This dream makes up the book and consists 
of a visit to the home of his ancestors . 
full of wistful overtones. 

“. . . reminiscent of Shelia Kaye-Smith’s 
Ember Lane, for, like the earlier novel, it is 
based on the consciousness by a modern of 
a former age . . . considerably concerned with 
metaphysical matters . . . they do not add 


up to much.” 
20 
“By Your Leave, Sir” 
Helen Hull Jacobs Dodd, $2.00 


Favorable—For All 

Genevieve W. Steiger in The Sign: “... an 
odd blend of fiction and non-fiction, the back- 
ground of the Northampton training center 
being true enough, but the story running to 
pure sentiment. At times . . . close to the 
boarding-school type of story ... it may 
prove an inspiration to a certain type of 
young woman.” 

Helen Hull Jacobs is the famous woman 
athlete. 














21 

The Case for Christianity * * 

C. S. Lewis MacMillan, $1.00 

“Worth weight in gold’—For All 

The Missionary: “... many valuable observa- 
tions which blast into rubble some popular 
and pretentious philosophies, especially the 
Materialistic and Creative Evolution theories. 
. . . There is much acute and cogent reasoning 
. . . also not a few deficiencies. . . . While 
they do not directly vitiate the author’s con- 
clusions, he does not seem to have or does 
not at any rate present any clear, precise con- 
ception of the Natural Law . . . so far as it 
goes it is thoughtful, reverent and profitable. 
This little book is worth its weight in gold.” 

Columbia: “.. . expounds natural theology 
and Christian ethics to the modern irreligious 
layman with the utmost suavity and clever- 
mess... . 

“ . . builds up such a telling case that 
one is left breathless with the clarity and skill 
of his expression. 

“  , . the author is an Anglican, yet his 
arguments square substantially with our own. 
Only in the most restricted sense could a 
Catholic quarrel with the intentions and con- 
clusions. .. .” 

Editor's Note: The foregoing appraisal is 
substantially in accord with the opinion ex- 
pressed by Archbishop Mitty of San Fran- 
cisco on a recent call. 


22 
The Case for Mrs. Surratt 
Helen Jones Campbell 

Satisfactory for All 
Robert Kendall in The Sign: “. 
been told before, but never with more re- 
straint. Mrs. Campbell has let the facts them- 
selves be eloquent.” 


Putnam, $3.00 


23 
The Century of the Common Man 

Henry Wallace Reynal, $1.50 
Constantine Phillips, C.P., in The Sign: “The 
author is thoroughly convinced that the com- 
mon man throughout the world cannot really 
be free unless he has attained a decent degree 
of literacy, enjoys a reasonable amount of 
leisure, and possesses an assured sufficiency of 
this world’s goods. 

“These are noble views nobly stated, but 
one justly questions if Mr. Wallace in his 
enthusiasm does not oversimplify the program 
he proposes.” 


8 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton * * * 

Maisie Ward S & W, $4.50 
Thomas F. Woodlock in America: “ ‘Definitive’ 
it surely is, and it is a biography in the sound- 
est traditions of the biographical art all the 
more welcome after the surfeit of ‘studies’ 
which Lytton Strachey started with Queen 
Victoria and. which imitators have ever since 
unceasingly poured out upon us. It can stand 
beside Wilfrid Ward’s Newman on any book 
shelf and no apology needed. It gives us our 
Chesterton to the life—if for no other reason 
than that it literally lets him talk for himself, 
as well as letting Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. Wells talk to him, not to mention others 
of lesser notoriety, but, perhaps, more mo- 
ment.” 


The Sign: “. . . it is difficult to imagine 


. story has — 


how any work purporting to give the com- 
plete account of Chesterton’s life and intel- 
lectual development could have been more 
deftly handled.” 

(Note: This book has been praised in scores 
of reviews. We have seen only one instance 
of carping—which we will mention later.) 


24 
Children Under Fire 
S.M.C. Longmans, $1.50 
Commonweal: “ . . . She claims to be re- 
counting the little adventures and reactions 
of English children from her own convent’s 
countryside and those evacuated from London 
slums. But they serve only as_ back- 
ground. . .” 
“. , Ait times she even seems to take a 
positive delight in welcoming difficulties . 
an appealing little portrait of Christian forti- 
tude in war.” 
25 
Clear the Tracks 
Page Cooper Whittlesey, $2.75 
Adult autobiography—About railroading— 
Some profanity. 
26 
Cock on the Ridge 
Mary J.J. Wrinn 
Sat. for All 
Catholic World: “If teaching is supposed to 
destroy the creative faculty, it should be re- 
corded that it has failed to do so in the 
case of Miss Wrinn. Her vision is fresh, her 
penetration keen and her range remarkably 
wide. She can give her Muse free rein or con- 
fine it to a sonnet with equal skill.” 


27 


Harper, $2.00 


Coronal 

Paul Claudel Pantheon, $2.75 
The publication of a Claudel book is always 
an exciting moment in Catholic literary circles. 

Lack of time prevents an adequate review, 
but we believe that this book is such a sig- 
nificant religious and literary event that we 
must call it to your attention for your Christ- 
mas list. Coronal is a cycle of religious poetry 
based on the Liturgical Year of the Church. 
This handsome volume will please that dis- 
criminating reader on your Christmas list. 


28 
Crimson Friday 

Dorothy Cameron Disney Random, $2.00 
Extension: “. . . exciting mystery story re- 
volves about a couple who are building a 
new home on the outskirts of a small town 

recommended as an unusually good 
sample.” ... 
29 
Czecho-Slovakia in European History 
S. Harrison Thomson Princeton, $3.75 
Fair Only—For Mature 
Joseph Roubik in America: “.. . a swiftly 
moving panorama of the history of Bohemia 
from the earliest medieval times to the pres- 
ent ...a timely aid to English readers. 

“In his interpretation and explanation . 
the author is fair enough, though it is obvious 
that he has followed more sympathetically the 
Hussite influences. . . . The list of authorities 
is good but inadequate.” 

30 
Early American Life 
Mary G. Kelty & Sr. Blanche Marie Ginn, 96c 


Extension: “Stories about the Catholic Church 
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in America and .. . the contributions made to 
American life by wise and devoted Catholics 
. . . well-designed as a new history text for 
middle grades.” 


31 
Excuse My Dust 


Bellamy Partridge Whittlesey, $2.75 


Profanity prevents approval 
Virginia Bach in The Sign: “... Too bad in 
such a fine book to have to point out a flaw, 
Profanity is still profanity even if spelled 
phonetically.” 

32 
Father and Glorious Descendant 
Pardee Lowe LB, $2.50 
Thomas B. Feeney in America: “A First-gen- 
eration Chinese-American tells of the Chinese 
customs and ways after they have gone San 
Francisco . . . tells of a philosophy of life that 
is good, bad and indifferent . . . lacks dis- 
tinction . . .” 
33 
F. B. I. in Peace and War 
F. L. Collins Putnam, $3.00 
Good reading—worthy of notice—satisfactory 
The author presents cases which show the 
organization’s development. Behind-the-scenes 
characters are more interesting than many 
who made the front pages. The book is a 
story of many criminals and foreign spies as 
much as it is of F. B. I. 


34 
Flower of Evil 

Edwin Morgan S&W, $3.00 
“Tts chief concern seems to be with the his- 
tory of a soul who explored the depths of 
evil, never forgetting that evil was evil, and, 
at last, in dumbness and disease, mysteriously 
reached the spiritual heights. 

“. . presents Baudelaire clearly, sympa- 
thetically, and makes him understandable. His 
book, written in a style sometimes admirable, 
sometimes pedestrian, has value for what it 
says of Baudelaire, of life, and of the catho- 
licity of Catholicism.” 

JoHun S. KENNEDY 


35 

Free China’s New Deal 

Hubert Freyn Macmillan, $2.50 

Satisfactory—Adult range 
The Sign: “.. . informative . . . does show 
just how it has been possible to glamorize the 
Chinese resistance. . . . The book is the result 
of the author’s personal knowledge and in- 
vestigation of the economic and _ industrial 
situation of a country completely cut off 
by land and sea.” 
36 

The Frenzied Prince 

Padraic Colum McKay, $3.50 
Heroic Tales of Ancient Ireland—Approved. 

News Bulletin of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors: “. . . These adventures, 
rich in fancy and introducing many people 
from the Fairy Mounds and their dealing 
with mortals, are narrated in befitting style 
by Colum, himself a gifted story teller, and | 
will delight all lovers of Ireland.” 


37 


Force and Freedom 
Jacob Burckhardt. Ed. by Nichols Pantheon, $3.50 


Joseph Roubik in America: “The author, @ 
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eminent Swiss professor, was a disciple of 
Ranke... 

. for the most part a well-organized 
course of instruction in the humanistic inter- 
pretation of the development of the human 
race. 

The undoubted merits of this book make it 
necessary to point out its most serious defi- 
ciency, a lack of objective evidence in what 
pertains to the Catholic Church . . . treatment 
of the Church is unjust because historically 
unsound . . . however, . . . observations are 
scarcely much worse than such as are often 
put forth by certain so-called liberal profes- 
as « « 

“.. a new light on ttime-worn assumptions 


, and a rethinking and close examination of 


what is so often accepted as obvious. I think 
the book is a challenge that needs answering.” 


38 


French Canada in Transition 

Everett Cherrington Hughes U. of Chicago, $2.50 
Lohn LaFarge in America: “He is closely em- 
ployed in giving a rather Breughel-like por- 
trait—in the familiar survey style—of just 
what happens when a rural folk society is ex- 
posed to the ‘quintessence of capitalism,’ rep- 
resented by the English-Canadian controlled 
industries that have come to Cantonville. 

“The worm’s-eye view depicted by Mr. 
Hughes’ analysis, tables and graphs, is a coolly 
impartial testimony to the vigor with which 
French Canada’s old Catholic culture still 
stands up, even when its back is to the wall. 
It is the vitality of a close-knit, ‘familial’ so- 
ciety, annoyingly jealous on behalf of its 
friends and relatives, but built on a solid 
philosophy of. human worth.” 


39 
The Fruits of Fascism 
Herbert Matthews 

Rec. for all students 
Commonweal: “Matthews is in Italy report- 
ing the war for ‘The New York Times’... 
a book written by ‘a newspaper correspondent 
generally contains two parts most unequal in 
value . . . the part which describes what he 
has seen—and the historical part, the ‘back- 
ground’ part, which the editor told him that 
he must put in and which, hastily, he looked 
up in a book, or perhaps even in two or three 
books. That is the way it usually is, and you 
read a correspondent’s book for what ‘he has 
seen and less for what he has thought. Not 
so with Mr. Matthews. Here is the docu- 
mental meditation on the origins, the history, 
the theory of fascism . a tragic story 
written by him with that compassion and 
understanding without which a tragic story 
is spoiled in the telling.” 


Harcourt, $3.00 


40 

The Golden Age of Russian Literature 

Tvar Spector Caxton, $3.50 
Helen Iswolsky in Commonweal: “Ivar Spec- 
tor... teacher at the U. of Washington, Seat- 
tle. He writes in his preface that his book is 
mainly intended to meet the needs of Amer- 
ican college students. But . . . the adult reader, 
interested in Russian culture, will both enjoy 
its pages and profit by the author’s experience 
and broad outlook.” 


41 
The G:eat Century in the Americas, 
Australasia, and Africa, A. D. 1800— 
A. D. 194 

Keuneth S. Latourette Harper, $4.00 
Joseph A. Rock in America: “Region after 
region of Latin America, Canada, Southern 
Airica and Oceania are covered . . . unified 
by the common theme: ‘the impact of white 
peoples upon the peoples of primitive cul- 
tures.’ 

“Latourette has added another stone to his 
monumental series on Christian expansion .. . 
extensive research, complete documentation 
and detailed bibliography . . . rather encyclo- 
pedic... 

“. . , appeal . . . to historians and students 
of religion. .. .” 

42 
Hedge Against the Sun 
Barbara Bentley 
Sat. Novel for Adults 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... The style 
of ‘this novel is fair, but the drama is largely 
artificial. However, the author should be 
given credit for her understanding and pres- 
entation of the fact that passion is not love 
and is no deep or enduring foundation for 
marriage.” 


D M, $2.50 


43 
Her Glimmering Tapers * 

Louis J. Stancourt Mac, $2.00 
Semi-autobiography—sequel to Flower for 
Sign—author’s experience in Army—and the 
growing sense of religion. 


44 

Here Is Your War 
Ernie Pyle Holt, $3.00 
Interesting material—details of African cam- 


paign—some profanity. 


45 

The Hidden Enemy 

Heinz Pol Messner, $3.00 

The Guilt of Germany—Satisfactory 

America: “. .. from a new angle ...a 
further accumulation of evidence, not exactly 
of a conspiracy, but of a wide circle of Ger- 
man writers and dreamers seeking world domi- 
nation . . . the guilt for the war is set square- 
ly on the shoulders of the Pan-Germans. 

“... His remedy . . . a wholesale liquida- 
tion of the Nazis leaders and their henchmen 
of whatever class. 

“  . . explicit references . . 
raphy .. . clearly written... 
ing.” 


. good bibliog- 
very interest- 


46 

A History of the American Drama, 
from the Beginning to the Civil War 

Arthur Hobson Quinn Crofts, $5.00 
E. V. R. Wyatt in Commonweal: “.. . pre- 
pared with scrupulous erudition, but I think 
the list of plays would have been more use- 
ful if grouped under their authors. Here is 
a textbook not to be recommended to the 
casual reader.” 


47 
Home Front Memo 
Carl Sandburg Harcourt, $3.00 
August Derleth in Chicago Sun: “. . . he 


writes here about the little men and big men 
who are America, and the greater community 
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of the nations on the earth, a book about 
little men for the man on the street as well 
as in the office” 2 
7 a collection of radio addresses, 
speeches, newspaper columns and poems done 
in the past four years, all more or less per- 
taining to the present world conflict... .” 
“.. . a melange of material, certainly, but 
such a melange as the man on the street can 


turn to with understanding . . . an impor- 
tant contribution to the war effort . . . con- 
tains . . . some of the most memorable work 
Sandburg has done.” 
48 
Impact of Federal Taxes 
Roswell Magill Columbia, $3.00 


Land and Freedom: “After a critical examina- 
tion of present taxes and tax philosophy, the 
sum of his proposals are refinements in both. 
. . . Many involved cases are cited to show 
the need for a restatement of fundamental 
taxing policies. 

“ , . concrete proposals .. . a greater exten- 
sion of sales taxes . . . inclusion of more per- 
sons in the lower brackets for income taxes. . . 
deletion of excess-profits taxes, and a lessening 
of large surtaxes. 

“The book is a handy argument on the in- 
adequacy of the present tax system, its injus- 
tices, and its futility.” 


49 
In the Days of Thy Youth 
Mary Britton Miller Scribner, $2.75 
Olive B. White in Commonweal: “. . . novel 
of the gilded age in Springfield, Massachusetts 
. . ignores the memorable first half of the 
scriptural sentence. . . . Amusement the prime 
purpose of this novel.” 


“|. . Satire . . . entertaining . . . not too 
exacting, not ‘too subtle... .” 
50 
In Peace Japan Breeds War 
Gustav Eckstein Harper, $2.50 
America: “After many trips to Japan and 
considerable living among the people . . . an 


alternating succession of personally vivid 
memories of incidents and of keenly inter- 
preted statements of Japanese position on 
various aspects of life today. Most important 
those which reveal . . . pagan character of the 
Japanese mind . . . innate hostility of the 
Japanese for everything foreign. . . . 


“.. readable ... with . . . very Oriental 
charm .. .” 
51 
In Towns and Little Towns * 
Leonard Feeney America, $2.00 


A new edition—with new poems added. While 
this book was out of print we received many 
requests for it. 
52 

Infantry Journal * 

Edited by Col. J. I. Greene DD, $3.00 

Rec. for all interested in Army 

A professional soldier’s story of his profession- 
problems—Army thought and psychology— 
not over-technical. 

This compilation of articles of the past 
30 years in the Infantry Jourmal should be 
very interesting to those who don’t know 
much about the Army. 
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53 

Indigo 
Christine Watson Scribners, $2.50 
Pre-war India novel—Religious references ob- 


jectionable—Mature only. 


54 
Journey Into America 
Donald Peattie H M, $3.00 
Emotional—inspiring—the meaning of America 
—For Mature. 
55 
Just for Sport 


W ood-Bacon-Cameron Lippincott, $2.00 
A collection of short stories—Satisfactory 
for All 
This collection, compiled by three men from 
the Evanston Township High School, brings 
together a number of short stories—on a 
dozen lines of sport—reprinted from various 

magazines. 

The feature of the book is the inclusion— 
after each story—of comments on the story 
and questions designed to stimulate thinking, 
and to emphasize points which readers might 
otherwise overlook. 

56 
Kansas Irish 

Charles B. Driscoll Mac, $2.50 
Extension: “He positively blasts all who cross 
his path or irritate him with thunderbolts of 
picturesque profanity that is shattering.” 


57 

Katherine 

Hans Habe Viking, $2.75 

DM—Possible interest for MSO 

John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “... One can 
never believe in, or feel concern for, the wax 
figures which pass for human beings in this 
book. . . . His analysis of the social disease 
may be wholly accurate, but his dramatiza- 
tion of it is woefully halt.” 


58 

Lady in Waiting 

Rory Gallagher Daye, $2.50 

Wacky—bad taste—unmoral 

Commonweal: “ a combination of a 
manual for expectant mothers and something 
calculated to produce belly laughs . . . incon- 
ceivable in any country except the United 
States. The publishers seem to think that 
their offering will shock people on some 
strange moral ground, thereby indicating that 
they know nothing of morals. If one is to 
criticize the book adversely, it must rather 
be on the obvious ground of bad taste and 
wackiness. 


59 
The Latin American Policy of the 
United States 

Samuel Flagg Bemis Harcourt, $4.50 
The Sign: “This book has two conspicuous 
merits: (1) . .. the first over-all picture of 
U. S.-Latin American policy ... (2)... re- 
cent developments in inter-American policy. 

“.. Bemis... is... professor of diplo- 
matic history at Yale. . 

“A serious defect in this otherwise scholarly 
volume is the author’s failure to study the 
wealth of material available in Catholic maga- 
zines, reviews, and periodicals on . . . Wilson’s 
intervention in Mexico, the persecutory nature 
of legislative interference with parents in the 
education of their children . . . the influence of 
Christian ideals on the total American scene.” 
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W. Eugene Shiels in America: “. . . a brave 
venture . . . a volume on our national policy 
toward Latin America. 

“This volume compresses the entire story in- 
to twenty-three short chapters . . . a fine bal- 
ance of judgment... 

“. , . it will undoubtedly win a place among 
the ‘must’ literature on Latin America.” 


60 
Leathernecks * 

Ralph Boswell Crowell, $2.50 
Here is an exciting story “in fact and picture” 
of our U. S. Marines—from the American 
Revolution to Guadalcanal. This is not jour- 
nalistic jargon reporting a few battles from 
a safe distance but carefully written histori- 
cal material, apparently based on careful re- 
search. 

If there is a Marine in the family, this book 
will be pleasantly received, and it will in- 
crease the justifiable pride in that grand sec- 
tion of our fighting forces—the Leathernecks. 


61 
Letters to Mr. Isaacs 
David Goldstein Radio Replies, $1.50 
Catholic Life: “Only a man who knows the 
subject from the inside could give us such a 
penetrating view of the difficulties which the 
Jew must face in approaching Catholicism. 
“Although written for the Jews, no Catholic 
could read it without great personal gain in 
his spiritual life. All Catholics would do well in 
reading this volume to get a better under- 
standing of their faith.” 


62 

Liberal Education Re-examined 

Council of Learned Societies Harper, $2.00 
. since most educators do not know what 
liberal education is, among them unhappily 
many Catholic educators, all of them will 
profit by this book. It is a very good book 
indeed.” 


“ 


WitiiaM H. McCassz,'S.J., President 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City 
This is a report representing the view points 
of the American Council of Learned Societies 
resulting from their study of the part which 
liberal education plays in a democracy. 

The analysis of the various steps which led 
to dropping the liberal arts and the classics 
and going over to the scientific method is 
deeply interesting. This is a book for the 
well-informed student of these matters. 


64 
Life Together 

Wingfield Hope S & W, $2.50 
Southern Cross: . heither an unusually 
good book nor an unusually poor one... 
theme is excellent; . .. method of development 
mediocre .. . first and last sections too lengthy 
for the purposes they serve, . . . the first makes 
heavy reading. The second contains much 
common sense and might profitably be ex- 
panded.” 

“T have read your book on marriage. It is 
the best thing I have ever run into. It is won- 
derful and sure clears up a lot of questions 
that have arisen in my mind and it makes a 
guy or gal think twice before asking that all 
important question. I like its clear unbiased 
summary of the question and it leaves out all 
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‘greedy ooffice-seekers and tthe wholesale 
changes.” 
68 
Love at First Flight 
Spalding and Carney H M, $2.0 


———— 













































mollycoddling sentimentalism and the ‘Holy 
Joe’ attitude. It is clear cold rec soning and any 
marriage based on such a basis could not help 
but be a success.” 
—A SOoLprer 
65 

Life in a Putty Knife Factory 

H., Allen Smith Doubleday, $2.9 
Extension: “... A misguided sense of humo 
employs vulgarity and other objectionable dp. 
vices to attract the slow-witted.” 


66 

The Lights Around the Shore 

Jerome Weidman 
Elizabeth M. Joyce in America: “. 
a young Hungarian immigrant .. . and he 
nephew ... curious . . . the author explors 
the field of character motivation, and the r. 
sults are exasperating to the general reader .., 

“The story is well told, the suspense sus. 
tained, and the . . . unanswered riddle wil 
remain in our minds . . . plague us with 
questions when better books have been forgot- 
ten. If this was his object, Mr. Weidman ha 
been eminently successful.” 


S&S, $2.9 
. . Story of 


67 
Lincoln and the Patronage 

Carman & Luthin Col. U., $4.50 
F. J. Gallagher in America: “This detailed and 
exhaustive study of Lincoln’s shrewd handling 
of Government patronage . . . a complete pic- 
ture of an unsavory aspect of our political his- 
tory ... reminds us of a side of Lincoln’ 
character which is seldom brought to our at- 
tention . . . necessary to give us a complete 
picture of Lincoln... 

“. . Lincoln did not invent the spoils sys 
tem; it confronted him on his election . . . be 
ing an eminently practical man and one of the 
cleverest politicians of his day, he realized that 
the problem must be faced and solved. 

“The fact that the Republicans were a neW 
party, coming into power for the first time, 
accounts for the unusually large number o 






Wise-crack type of humor—adults, if any. 






* x 6 






“Your publication is a more it 
telligent, modern and practical ap 
proach than I have seen to a prob 
lem of what to read and I and the 
rest of our group wish you cor 
tinued success.” 


The Thomas More Foundation 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
bx * * 


“Follow Him’ 


This vocational booklet and & 
rectory, for which we are exclusive 
distributors, was to be printed dur 
ing October but cannot be com 
pleted until about Nov. 30th. 
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CREATIVE READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


O far in these papers I have been discussing the value of 

a knowledge of technique in appreciating the novel. The 

reader must undertake substantially the same process as 

the writer, if his imaginative experience is to be complete. 

This does not mean, of course, that we must turn ourselves 

into novelists or set to work at a laborious process, but that 

the more we know about technique the greater will be our 
enjoyment of fiction. 

After the reader has tried to recreate the situation from 
which the story arises or to describe to himself the way of 
life which the novel unfolds, his next task is to examine the 
point of view from which the story is narrated. Point of view 
is important to the novelist, because it helps determine not 
oly the course of the story but the substance as well. If the 
novelist has limited himself to one point of view, he must be 
careful to include in the story only what that person might 
reasonably be expected to observe. The omniscient method 
does have this disadvantage because we assume from the be- 
ginning that the author knows all about the characters and 
actions he represents. The dramatic method is limited only 
by length. 

Edith Wharton — Joseph Conrad 

It is the reader’s task, then, to discover the central intelli- 
gence, if the novelist has chosen to tell his story in this way, 
to observe why he has chosen it, and whether or not the 
observation is limited to what that character is likely to see 
and feel. It is very easy to strike a false note here. For this 
reason Edith Wharton selected three narrators for her story 
of Ethan Frome, each one a little more perceptive than the 
preceding. Conrad’s short novel, Youth, is told from the 
point of view of an old man looking back on an experience 
that epitomizes youth. Any other method would have been 
a failure, because the narrative is too slight to be drawn 
out at length. Had he begun when the man was a youth, 
he would have lost the symbolic value of the experience, 
for youth does not think of itself as young. 


The Use of a Narrator 


A novelist may impose still further restrictions upon him- 
self by choosing a narrator or narrators to tell his story. 
This is usually done in the interest of reality, but the result 
is not always what the author intends. If the narrator is not 
a good choice we feel uncomfortable while he staggers up 
and down the narrative. Sometimes he appears to be a 
thinly disguised version of the author and the reader resents 
this insult to his intelligence. Whoever he may be, his creator 
must indicate how he came by his information and, more- 
over, must dispose of him in honorable fashion when his 
part in the story is complete. This is no small task. Almost 
any device’ the novelist hits upon to get rid of his narrator 
seems artificial, and this makes the whole story suspect. 


Willa Cather 


Willa Cather chose a small boy for the narrator in My 
Antonia, and the reader is bound to think this choice a good 
one, because the impact of the Shimerda’s sufferings on a 


child’s mind is sharp and intimate. Moreover, he serves to 
carry the contrast between two cultures. But the boy grows 
up and almost falls in love with Antonia. The author rescues 
him and herself by packing the young man off to the east, 
but, in order to round out Antonia’s story with a description 
of her married life, she must drag her narrator half way 
across the continent again and set him down in the midst of 
Antonia’s big family. Such a device requires more skill than 
the average novelist has and should not be used unless there 
is a distinct advantage in having the story told in this way. 


Thomas Hardy’s Use of Time 

The next thing of importance is the novelist’s use of time. 
Now all things human are subject to time, but not all stories 
are equally dependent upon it. If the author wants to de- 
scribe a certain segment of life, an era, or a particular cul- 
ture, he chooses a great many characters and incidents and 
unfolds rather than develops them. Of course, these people 
grow old, if the story goes on long enough, but what happens 
in the story is not dependent upon actions taken in time 
and then caught up and resolved in time. The story which 
springs from a central situation, a wrong choice, sometimes 
a mere accident, is dependent on time to complete character 
and action. Thus, in the beginning of Te Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, a hay trusser, overcome by drink, offers his wife for 
sale, is surprised when a sailor takes up his offer, and spends 
long years searching for her and his child. Although he gives 
up drink and by his own efforts rises to prominence, becom- 
ing the mayor of Casterbridge, he is never to know happiness 
again. The development of the situation and of the characters 
in this novel depends on time, and it is only at the very last 
that we have a complete understanding of the mayor. 

It is easy to see then that causality is the lifeblood of the 
novel which describes a situation, for every action in this 
novel has a result, and to bring cause and effect together 
requires time. If time did not run on relentlessly, many of 
our errors and mistakes would right themselves or would be 
resolved without anyone’s being the wiser, but we cannot 
ask life to stop until we have set things right. Art goes 
further than life here—it is incumbent on the novelist to see 
the whole action before he begins to write, whereas we see 
but part and very often have not the vision to interpret that. 


A Current Example 


In both types of novel, the character novel and the dra- 
matic methods of foreshortening time are of value. The action 
rarely move in a straight line—up or across—but stops every 
now and then while the characters turn back in reverie over 
the past, or piece together actions separated in time by 
supplying their motivation, or foreshadow the future through 
their dreams and thoughts. Richter’s The Free Man begins 
when the hero is old, and his memories constitute the story. 
No one who reads this story can fail to admire its economy 
of method. The author might have begun when the hero 
was young, but Henry Free’s life was not important enough 
for this method; in fact, it was important only in relation 
to his race, the Pennsylvania Dutch, whose courage and 
stubbornness, and love of freedom find expression through 
him. 

Sigrid Undset 

In spite of the.fact that many recent novelists appear to 

think they have all eternity in which to finish their stories, 
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the use of mood and reminiscence, as well as of other de- 
vices, is important. The reader’s time is limited, and an art 
which does not cut its cloth according to some pattern or 
other can hardly be called an art. Edith Wharton was par- 
ticularly skilful with the use of these devices; her moods 
are interesting in themselves and informed by an inner logic. 
Even when the characters turn back again and again in 
memory, one gets the effect of narrative, and the mood is 
never held so long that one tires or forgets where he is sup- 
posed to be in the progress of the story. Sigrid Undset uses 
the same device. Her concern is with the psychological moti- 
vation for action, however, even more than with foreshorten- 
ing time. Thus in The Master of Hestviken Olav’s dreams 
and reveries show how deeply his conscience has been con- 
ditioned by the killing of Teit, his wife’s lover, and why it is 
that he never confesses until the very last, and then he 
is able to speak no more. 


Experimental Attempts 


Recent novelists have experienced with time and the 
stream of consciousness, but too often have made these 
devices ends in themselves rather than the means by which 
a good story is manipulated in time. Mrs. Woolf describes 
many beautiful moods; in fact, her characters progress from 
mood to mood, seeming almost incapable of action as well as 
of continuous thought, but these moods have little relevance 
to the story and often very little meaning. Mrs. Dalloway 
reduces time to one day, but the day itself has little sig- 
nificance, and the mind that is being explored is hardly 
worth the trouble. Proust had an interesting device for show- 
ing the effect of time. His books are divided into sections; 
the same characters appear and reappear, but so sharp has 
been the impact of time on their souls that they hardly seem 
the same people we knew at the beginning. 

Other devices are very simple, such as the reference to 
changing seasons or to social changes that have taken place 
or the statement that five or six years have gone by since the 
last incident or that the hero has been married three years, 
anything to keep the reader informed of how time is passing. 
All of us live in time and are consoled by its rhythm, which 
too often is lost in the midst of a mechanical civilization. 
It is for this reason that novels of country life are always 
popular; we like to let ourselves down deep in a peaceful 
life that follows the rhythm of nature. 

The first part of Winter Solstice has this slow movement: 
the heroine, who has been a hopeless invalid for nine years, 
has come to live in the little things of life, whether or not 
it is to be bacon for breakfast, what little adventures her 
two brothers are having as they sew in their tailor shop, 
whose footsteps are those tapping on the pavement outside. 
Walpole has perhaps simplified time too much in his last 
novel; the story opens in 1603 when his hero is fifty-nine 
years of age, his wife thirty-seven, and each change in the 
story is indicated by reference to Nicholas Herries’ birthdays. 
It is no easy thing to span the reigns of three sovereigns, but 
devices to foreshorten would have helped. 


Changes Through Action 
The best method, I believe, is to show how character has 
developed or disintegrated through action. When Vanity Fair 
opens Becky Sharp is a resourceful little girl who has had 
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to make her own way, but in the end her resourcefulness had 
developed into a hard, designing quality which stops a 
nothing to gain its ends. The characters in Hardy’s Thy 
Return of the Native make wrong choices and must pay for 
them through life. Mrs. Teobright turns into a bitter, tight. 
lipped woman; her son is beaten by his one lapse into a 
romantic dream; Eustacia Vye finds that she cannot escape 
the heath through her husband or change his character in 
any way and turns to a wayward love affair which has little 
attraction for her. For the full development of all these 
characters, time is needed, and we never meet the whole man 
until the last page is turned. 











Devices to Help the Reader 


At first you may not notice the signposts set up for your 
convenience, but the second reading will make these part 
of your enjoyment. No one is comfortable if he cannot locate 
himself in time, or if the devices used to indicate its passing 
or the development of character are mechanical and nothing 
more. Novelists of manners do the trick neatly, but even here 
the reader’s cooperation is necessary. If you cannot imagine 
what life was like in the nineties, then all Edith Wharton’ 
subtlety will be lost as far as you are concerned. 


Beginning in the Middle 

Where to begin a story is important in this matter of 
time. A slow chronicle begins in the beginning and move 
forward at a leisurely pace. The best method for the dra 
matic novel is to begin in the middle and depend on reverie 
to catch up the past. With both novels the opening scene is 
important. The reader wants to feel at home in the story, 
to place himself and the characters at once, and then become 
more and more absorbed as he goes along. The Spanish Lady, 
though not a very good novel, is expertly managed in the 
first scene. “Diego Usted was the only passenger that got of 
the train at Craik Station, but, then, as far as he could se 
there was no reason in the world why anyone—even him 
self—should get off at the Station in the portals of an emply 
mountain wilderness.” He looks around; there is no one t0 
meet him; the porter is not even interested in collecting his 
ticket, but in due time comes for it, and the conversation that 
follows sets us down in the midst of this little barren com 
munity of the Scottish highlands and, moreover, makes 
eager to know what is going to happen. 


Finishing at the End 


Endings are important, too, for the reader expects th 
situation to be resolved in time, and the characters disposé 
of in a natural way. No one who has read Fathers and Sons 
by Turgenev will ever forget the last scene where the herd’ 
father and mother come to lay flowers on his grave. Thel 
son has been an unbeliever and scoffer at religion, eithe 
indifferent to or harsh with his parents, but with the retum 
of spring and flowers, emblems of immortality, they cam 
but believe that he had died in the faith. The reader know 
that this is not true, but feels that time has gone full cite 
and that the contrast between two generations is now cof 
plete. It was part of Turgenev’s greatness to begin and et 
on a quiet note and to relate the happenings that come b+ 
tween so simply that the reader does not at first feel the ide 
underneath which are ready to explode into violent action # 
any moment. 
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No Taxes— 
No Revolution? 


Origins of the American Revolu- 
tion 

John C. Miller Little, Brown, $3.50 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., Ad- 
visory Board member. 

The author previously wrote Sam 
Adams, Pioneer in Propaganda. This 
second volume does not concern itself 
with an individual, as did his former 
book, but is rather an effort to ascertain 
precisely what brought about the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The answer is not easy, 
since to us today it may seem that the 
taxes that were being levied by the 
British Parliament were not especially 
heavy. As Professor Miller makes clear, 
the colonists were not paying taxes 
comparable to those being paid in Eng- 
land at the time. 

In making his exhaustive study of 
the factors really responsible for the 
waging of war by a group of scattered 
and jealous states against the most pow- 
erful nation in the world, the author 
has maintained a marked degree of ob- 
jectivity. No unusual interpretations 
are given to the facts which he has 
gleaned from primary sources on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Naturally, much 
of this source material has already been 
investigated, but possibly, at least, the 
author has worked on sections of it with 
more care than did preceding writers. 
Letters, newspapers, reports, sermons, 
and many other types of material have 
been used. 


Principle Opposed 

And what of the conclusions? Very 
briefly, the author makes it clear that 
the colonists were apprehensive as to 
their future if the right of the English 
Parliament to tax the Americans should 
be conceded by the latter. It was not 
the amount of the tax; it was the prin- 
ciple involved. When England, after 
1763, made up her mind that part of 
her huge national debt should be de- 
frayed by the returns from colonial 
taxation, she thereby took the steps 
which slowly and haltingly led to the 
Declaration of Independence. The au- 
thor evidently considered the war avoid- 
able; he believed that events usually 
aided the revolutionary element here, 
Which he of course admits was a numer- 
lal minority. The radicals used propa- 
ganda much more skillfully than did 
the conservatives, who refused to con- 
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cede the possibility of armed revolu- 
tion. The book stresses the political 
factors involved, rather than the social 
factors. The volume may be definitely 
recommended to those interested in our 
nation’s story. 


* * * 


A Study in 
Propaganda 


The Interpreter 


Philip Gibbs Doubleday, $2.50 


Sir Philip, author, lecturer and cor- 
respondent, makes no effort to conceal 
the fact that “John Barton’s” lecture 
tour in America in 1941 was for the 
purpose of getting us into the war 
on the side of England. 

“Barton” was the correspondent of a 
New York paper in England and also 
broadcast to the U. S. on short-wave 
for the B.B.C. His English wife, daugh- 
ter of an aristocratic but impoverished 
family, was equally indefatigable in her 
first-aid and other war-service work— 
but there was one bomb too many— 
the explosion was so great that no trace 
of the body could be found. 


Lecture Tour 


Barton’s broadcasting attracted such 
attention that he was invited to return 
to America to “interpret” the English 
to the Americans—particularly to the 
isolationists who held the spotlight and 
hindered the President in his efforts. As 
we follow his tour, and listen to his 
conversations with taxi drivers and wait- 
resses, moguls, mill-hands, and clerks, 
we are treated to a rather fascinating 
reconstruction of the mind of America 
in pre-Pearl Harbor days. Barton is 
accused of being in the pay of the 
British, but he is unperturbed. His 
heart is in his work but he is filled with 
discouragement. America is complacent, 
filled with mistrust of the British, and 
swayed by the vociferous element who 
through desire to oppose the administra- 
tion or to gain personal publicity exert 
every effort to misread obvious lessons. 
Roosevelt. is Public Enemy No. 1. 

Each person with whom he talks has 
a different viewpoint. His cousin Staun- 
ton tells him: 


“‘T admire your loyalty to England and 
the English, but I keep on being surprised 
by your simplicity of mind. For an 
American newspaperman you’re the most 
gullible guy and the most pitiful senti- 


ya 
mentalist I’ve ever mew. 9 
Winston Churchill, fills you 

tion and awe. That politica. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, brings a ~ 

into your eyes. You think this war 

ing fought for liberty and Christian ide 
when we all ought to know that it’s be 
ing fought to savé our skins, and that be- 
fore the end comes there will not be a 
dime’s worth of liberty in the United 
States, and not as much Christian idealism 
as you could put on a nickel when the 
bag’s handed around.’ 

“*You can’t reduce life to a cynicism, 
answered John. ‘It doesn’t work out like 
that.’ 

“<Tt’s a lousy world,’ said Staunton. 
‘Have a drink, old boy’.” 


Pearl Harbor 


As the author reconstructs the experi- 
ences of 1940-41 it seems impossible 
to believe that all these things happened 
so recently. And it should do most of 
us good to think them over. Pearl Har- 
bor did what Barton failed to do, al- 
though his tour was something of a 
triumph; and, in particular, his de- 
bate with a California “isolationist” is 
a gem. 

It is interesting to note that Gibbs 
is apparently unconscious of his ap- 
parently inherent tendency toward pat- 
ronizing. Americans are being courted, 
but that doesn’t mean that they 
shouldn’t know their place. And al- 
though a romance develops between 
Barton and Sheila O’Connor, who is 
offered a contract with the B.B.C. in 
England, the Irish come in for frequent 
digs. 

Barton is asked to return to England 
to “interpret” the American soldier to 
England. In the company of American 
officers, his plane lands on the southern 
coast of Ireland, but: 


“No American officer was allowed to 
step ashore. Mr. de Valera desired to main- 
main strict neutrality in a war which he 
disliked. In this war against antichrist 
and all Christian culture he stood for 
strict neutrality, and maintained friendly 
relations with the ambassadors and gov- 
ernment of the Crooked Cross!” 


Worth Reading 


While interesting as a study. of un- 
abashed propaganda—and of the Eng- 
lish slant on things as reflected by 
Sir Philip, there are numerous other 
interesting features—the characters met 
in Lisbon—encounters with Germans— 
being beaten and robbed—and, of 
course, the romance, which it wouldn’t 
be quite fair to expose. 
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the use of mood and reminiscence, as well as of other de- 
vices, is important. The reader’s time is limited, and an art 
which does not cut its cloth according to some pattern or 
other can hardly be called an art. Edith Wharton was par- 
ticularly skilful with the use of these devices; her moods 
are interesting in themselves and informed by an inner logic. 
Even when the characters turn back again and again in 
memory, one gets the effect of narrative, and the mood is 
never held so long that one tires or forgets where he is sup- 
posed to be in the progress of the story. Sigrid Undset uses 
the same device. Her concern is with the psychological moti- 
vation for action, however, even more than with foreshorten- 
ing time. Thus in The Master of Hestviken Olav’s dreams 
and reveries show how deeply his conscience has been con- 
ditioned by the killing of Teit, his wife’s lover, and why it is 
that he never confesses until the very last, and then he 
is able to speak no more. 


Experimental Attempts 


Recent novelists have experienced with time and the 
stream of consciousness, but too often have made these 
devices ends in themselves rather than the means by which 
a good story is manipulated in time. Mrs. Woolf describes 
many beautiful moods; in fact, her characters progress from 
mood to mood, seeming almost incapable of action as well as 
of continuous thought, but these moods have little relevance 
to the story and often very little meaning. Mrs. Dalloway 
reduces time to one day, but the day itself has little sig- 
nificance, and the mind that is being explored is hardly 
worth the trouble. Proust had an interesting device for show- 
ing the effect of time. His books are divided into sections; 
the same characters appear and reappear, but so sharp has 
been the impact of time on their souls that they hardly seem 
the same people we knew at the beginning. 

Other devices are very simple, such as the reference to 
changing seasons or to social changes that have taken place 
or the statement that five or six years have gone by since‘the 
last incident or that the hero has been married three years, 
anything to keep the reader informed of how time is passing. 
All of us live in time and are consoled by its rhythm, which 
too often is lost in the midst of a mechanical civilization. 
It is for this reason that novels of country life are always 
popular; we like to let ourselves down deep in a peaceful 
life that follows the rhythm of nature. 

The first part of Winter Solstice has this slow movement: 
the heroine, who has been a hopeless invalid for nine years, 
has come to live in the little things of life, whether or not 
it is to be bacon for breakfast, what little adventures her 
two brothers are having as they sew in their tailor shop, 
whose footsteps are those tapping on the pavement outside. 
Walpole has perhaps simplified time too much in his last 
novel; the story opens in 1603 when his hero is fifty-nine 
years of age, his wife thirty-seven, and each change in the 
story is indicated by reference to Nicholas Herries’ birthdays. 
It is no easy thing to span the reigns of three sovereigns, but 
devices to foreshorten would have helped. 


Changes Through Action 
The best method, I believe, is to show how character has 
developed or disintegrated through action. When Vanity Fair 
opens Becky Sharp is a resourceful little girl who has had 
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to make her own way, but in the end her resourcefulness ha 
developed into a hard, designing quality which stops g 
nothing to gain its ends. The characters in Hardy’s Th 
Return of the Native make wrong choices and must pay for! 
them through life. Mrs. Teobright turns into a bitter, tight. 
lipped woman; her son is beaten by his one lapse into a 
romantic dream; Eustacia Vye finds that she cannot escap 
the heath through her husband or change his character iy 
any way and turns to a wayward love affair which has littk 
attraction for her. For the full development of all the 
characters, time is needed, and we never meet the whole man 
until the last page is turned. 


Devices to Help the Reader 


At first you may not notice the signposts set up for you 
convenience, but the second reading will make these par 
of your enjoyment. No one is comfortable if he cannot locate 
himself in time, or if the devices used to indicate its passin 
or the development of character are mechanical and nothiy 
more. Novelists of manners do the trick neatly, but even her 
the reader’s cooperation is necessary. If you cannot imagine 
what life was like in the nineties, then all Edith Wharton} 
subtlety will be lost as far as you are concerned. 


Beginning in the Middle 

Where to begin a story is important in this matter of 
time. A slow chronicle begins in the beginning and move 
forward at a leisurely pace. The best method for the dr. 
matic novel is to begin in the middle and depend on reverie 
to catch up the past. With both novels the opening scene is 
important. The reader wants to feel at home in the story, 
to place himself and the characters at once, and then becon 
more and more absorbed as he goes along. The Spanish Lady 
though not a very good novel, is expertly managed in th 
first scene. “Diego Usted was the only passenger that got di 
the train at Craik Station, but, then, as far as he could s# 
there was no reason in the world why anyone—even him 
self—should get off at the Station in the portals of an emp 
mountain wilderness.” He looks around; there is no onet 
méet him; the porter is not even interested in collecting hi 
ticket, but in due time comes for it, and the conversation th 
follows sets us down in the midst of this little barren com 
munity of the Scottish highlands and, moreover, makes t 
eager to know what is going to happen. 


Finishing at the End 

Endings are important, too, for the reader expects 
situation to be resolved in time, and the characters dispos 
of in a natural way. No one who has read Fathers and St 
by Turgenev will ever forget the last scene where the heft 
father and mother come to lay flowers on his grave. The 
son has been an unbeliever and scoffer at religion, eillt 
indifferent to or harsh with his parents, but with the ret 
of spring and flowers, emblems of immortality, they cat 
but believe that he had died in the faith. The reader kn 
that this is not true, but feels that time has gone full cit 
and that the contrast between two generations is now @ 
plete. It was part of Turgenev’s greatness to begin and é 
on a quiet note and te relate the happenings that come 
tween so simply that the reader does not at first feel the i 
underneath which are ready to explode into violent action 
any moment. \ 
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No Taxes— 


No Revolution? 


Origins of the American Revolu- 
tion 

John C. Miller Little, Brown, $3.50 
Reviewed by Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., Ad- 
visory Board member. 

The author previously wrote Sam 
Adams, Pioneer in Propaganda. This 
second volume does not concern itself 
with an individual, as did his former 
book, but is rather an effort to ascertain 
precisely what brought about the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The answer is not easy, 
since to us today it may seem that the 
taxes that were being levied by the 
British Parliament were not especially 
heavy. As Professor Miller makes clear, 
the colonists were not paying taxes 
comparable to those being paid in Eng- 
land at the time. 

In making his exhaustive study of 
the factors really responsible for the 
waging of war by a group of scattered 
and jealous states against the most pow- 
erful nation in the world, the author 
has maintained a marked degree of ob- 
jectivity. No unusual interpretations 
are given to the facts which he has 
gleaned from primary sources on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Naturally, much 
of this source material has already been 
investigated, but possibly, at least, the 
author has worked on sections of it with 
more care than did preceding writers. 
Letters, newspapers, reports, sermons, 
and many other types of material have 
been used. 


Principle Opposed 


And what of the conclusions? Very 
briefly, the author makes it clear that 
the colonists were apprehensive as to 
their future if the right of the English 
Parliament to tax the Americans should 
be conceded by the latter. It was not 
the amount of the tax; it was the prin- 
ciple involved. When England, after 
1763, made up her mind that part of 
her huge national debt should be de- 
frayed by the returns from colonial 
taxation, she thereby took the steps 
which slowly and haltingly led to the 
Declaration of Independence. The au- 
thor evidently considered the war avoid- 
able; he believed that events usually 
aided the revolutionary element here, 
Which he of course admits was a numer- 
lal minority. The radicals used propa- 
ganda much more skillfully than did 
the conservatives, who refused to con- 
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cede the possibility of armed revolu- 
tion. The book stresses the political 
factors involved, rather than the social 
factors. The volume may be definitely 
recommended to those interested in our 
nation’s story. 


* w * 


A Study in 
Propaganda 


The Interpreter 


Philip Gibbs Doubleday, $2.50 


Sir Philip, author, lecturer and cor- 
respondent, makes no effort to conceal 
the fact that “John Barton’s” lecture 
tour in America in 1941 was for the 
purpose of getting us into the war 
on the side of England. 

“Barton” was the correspondent of a 
New York paper in England and also 
broadcast to the U. S. on short-wave 
for the B.B.C. His English wife, daugh- 
ter of an aristocratic but impoverished 
family, was equally indefatigable in her 
first-aid and other war-service work— 
but there was one bomb too many— 
the explosion was so great that no trace 
of the body could be found. 


Lecture Tour 


Barton’s broadcasting attracted such 
attention that he was invited to return 
to America to “interpret” the English 
to the Americans—particularly to the 
isolationists who held the spotlight and 
hindered the President in his efforts. As 
we follow his tour, and listen to his 
conversations with taxi drivers and wait- 
resses, moguls, mill-hands, and clerks, 
we are treated to a rather fascinating 
reconstruction of the mind of America 
in pre-Pearl Harbor days. Barton is 
accused of being in the pay of the 
British, but he is unperturbed. His 
heart is in his work but he is filled with 
discouragement. America is complacent, 
filled with mistrust of the British, and 
swayed by the vociferous element who 
through desire to oppose the administra- 
tion or to gain personal publicity exert 
every effort to misread obvious lessons. 
Roosevelt is Public Enemy No. 1. 

Each person with whom he talks has 
a different viewpoint. His cousin Staun- 
ton tells him: 


“‘T admire your loyalty to England and 
the English, but I keep on being surprised 
by your simplicity of mind. For an 
American newspaperman you’re the most 
gullible guy and the most pitiful senti- 
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mentalist I’ve ever met. That windbag, 
Winston Churchill, fills you with admira- 
tion and awe. That political charlatan, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, brings a soft light 
into your eyes. You think this war is be- 
ing fought for liberty and Christian ideals, 
when we all ought to know that it’s be- 
ing fought to savé our skins, and that be- 
fore the end comes there will not be a 
dime’s worth of liberty in the United 
States, and not as much Christian idealism 
as you could put on a nickel when the 
bag’s handed around.’ 

“You can’t reduce life to a cynicism,’ 
answered John. ‘It doesn’t work out like 
that.’ 

“<Tt’s a lousy world,’ said Staunton. 
‘Have a drink, old boy’.” 


Pearl Harbor 


As the author reconstructs the experi- 
ences of 1940-41 it seems impossible 
to believe that all these things happened 
so recently. And it should do most of 
us good to think them over. Pearl Har- 
bor did what Barton failed to do, al- 
though his tour was something of a 
triumph; and, in particular, his de- 
bate with a California “isolationist” is 
a gem. 

It is interesting to note that Gibbs 
is apparently unconscious of his ap- 
parently inherent tendency toward pat- 
ronizing. Americans are being courted, 
but that doesn’t mean that they 
shouldn’t know their place. And al- 
though a romance develops between 
Barton and Sheila O’Connor, who is 
offered a contract with the B.B.C. in 
England, the Irish come in for frequent 
digs. 

Barton is asked to return to England 
to “interpret” the American soldier to 
England. In the company of American 
officers, his plane lands on the southern 
coast of Ireland, but: 


“No American officer was allowed to 
step ashore. Mr. de Valera desired to main- 
main strict neutrality in a war which he 
disliked. In this war against antichrist 
and all Christian culture he stood for 
strict neutrality, and maintained friendly 
relations with the ambassadors and gov- 
ernment of the Crooked Cross!” 


Worth Reading 


While interesting as a study. of un- 
abashed propaganda—and of the Eng- 
lish slant on things as reflected by 
Sir Philip, there are numerous other 
interesting features—the characters met 
in Lisbon—encounters with Germans— 
being beaten and robbed—and, of 
course, the romance, which it wouldn’t 
be quite fair to expose. 
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HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 


Glorification of Futility 
135 


Journey in the Dark 

Martin Flavin Harper, $2.75 
Comments by Staff Contributor, Mary 
Toomey Giesselmann, West Orange, 
New Jersey. 

This Harper prize novel is accu- 
rately titled. The people in the story 
live out their dull years without any 
spiritual or moral standards to light 
their way. 

Sam Bladen, whose story it is, is 
born on the wrong side of the tracks of 
a shabby mid-western town in the 
1880’s. His father is vain and shiftless, 
his mother is a good woman who works 
hard as a seamstress to clothe and 
feed her family. Sam is a child when 
she dies and he leaves school to help 
with the bread winning. There is no 
beauty, no joy, no comfort at all in the 
boy’s life and at fourteen he begins a 
revolting love affair with the negro girl 
next door. 

But Sam wants to make money and 
this cannot be done in Wyattville, so 
he sets out to make his fortune, still 
reverencing the Wyatt family for whom 
the town is named, especially their 
daughter, Eileen. 

He makes his fortune and by the 
time his second wife dies and his son 
has enlisted in the Air Corps shortly 
before Pearl Harbor, Sam is living in 
the showy estate he came back to 
Wyattville to build. He has led a com- 
monplace, shabby but highly success- 
ful life. For the most part he has 
known only shabby people like himself, 
who, rich or poor, know no religion or 
culture, nor beauty nor even the ameni- 
ties of convention. 

Their story is interestingly told. Mar- 
tin Flavin has done a successful piece 
of work in making these futile people 
come alive. Although the hero, to this 
reader, is shadowy and never becomes 
completely distinct until the end of the 
book. 

His story opens in the present, goes 
back, setting in the background, and 
then comes forward. The author uses 
this method to cover the sixty years of 
this story with ease for the most part; 
only here and there does it seem 
forced. There is good detail to light up 
these years that stretch from the time 
of McKinley through the New Deal. 


In speaking of this story of unbear- 
ably commonplace people, the blurb on 
the jacket links Sam’s story to that of 
America—‘‘a statement of its values.” 
If this be true, God help America, but 
surely we are more enlightened and 
have a little more of the stuff of great- 
ness than the hero of this novel. 


bs * * 
Of Iron Men 
136 
The Ringed Horizon 
Edmund Gilligan Scribner, $2.50 


Review by Robert C. Broderick, Fiction 

Editor, Bruce Publishing Co. 
Out of Gloucester sail fishermen. They 
sail to the Grand Banks, braving gales, 
rocks and shoals. In The Ringed Hori- 
zon, Edmund Gilligan writes a robust, 
fast-sailing story pitting the fishing ves- 
sels against a new menace, the German 
submarines. Sebastian Bannon, Captain 
of the schooner Wild Rose, meets the 
danger with an unshrinking bravery, 
loses a friend, and with the aid of 
wind and expert sailing, overcomes an 
enemy. 

The author follows quickly his for- 
mer success, The Gaunt Woman, with 
this book, and the fact that this is 
neither less of a story nor written with 
less mastery, proves that Edmund Gil- 
ligan well knows his subject. The most 
striking features_of this novel are the 
beauty of figurative language in de- 
scriptions and the terse, closely woven 
action of the story. Speaking of the 
figurative language, it is a delight to 
read the pointedness of these descrip- 
tive highlights, for they are always kept 
within the metier of the story. In re- 
gard to the terseness, this leads to what 
may be Gilligan’s chief fault, which is 
a singular sameness found in the speech 
of the several characters; too many 
characters, even making allowance for 
their like environment, speak with the 
same directness and vigor, not exclud- 
ing the few women characters. In one 
or two instances the language of the 
characters is truly but startlingly coarse, 
with curses falling from their lips like 
beads of sweat from their brows. Yet 
never is the earthy language vulgar, 
never carelessly used. 

For those who like a fast-moving 
story, of strong beauty, this is recom- 
mended. It is not recommended for 
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those younger than the senior year of 
high school, and probably male readers 
will be most attracted. But recommen. 
dation is made in particular for mem. 
bers of the Coast Guard, the Merchant | 
Marine, and the Navy men at sea. For 
those who are looking for, a book to 
send to such a serviceman or as an 
offering to the local U.S.O., here is a 
story under full sail and one that moves 
under the wind of strong and manly 
ideals. 


An Astonishing Life 
137 


Brother Andre of Mount Royal 

Katherine Burton Ave Maria, $1.50 
John S. Kennedy in Hartford Tran- 
script: “He was born in a log cabin, 
was illiterate long after the usual school 
years, and was practically penniless 
from infancy to old age. But when he 
died in 1937, well over a million people 
passed by his bier and paid him such 
tributes of veneration and affection as 
no king has ever received. Who was 
Se bas 

“The story of this extraordinary man 
has now been told by that gifted biog- 
rapher, Katherine Burton. . . . It is an 
astonishing recital, a supernatural suc- 
cess story, an adventure tale which 
makes blood and thunder look in- 
a 

“He could neither read nor write, 
was a simple character, and had an 
unimpressive appearance . . . students 
liked him and discovered that he could 
give them help, sometimes of an un- 
usual kind, in their difficulties. .. . 

“As the years went on, his fame 
spread, and the ever-growing shrine 
was besieged by throngs comprising 
people from all parts of the world. 
Many doctors testified that hopeless 
cases were quickly and perfectly cured 
when Brother Andre touched the pa- 
tients or ordered them to leave bed of 
crutches and walk. Miracles have been 
wrought at his tomb... . 

“Mrs. Burton tells his story without 
ornamentation or exclamation. It is s0 
unusual in itself that all it requires is 
competent handling. Mrs. Burton gives 
it that as only a painstaking, practised, 
and literate writer can. Her book will 
be a tonic to all who are inclined to 
despond in this trying time, for it 
proves forcefully that the power of God 
is not lessened nor His presence with 
us diminished.” 
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Poor Archbishop Spellman! 


AYS—in the Chicago Sun Book 

Week —one Clip Boutell, whose 

right to an opinion we know not: 

“Not all primates are diplomati- 
cally immune, and it would have 
been a greater compliment to his 
reading public if Archbishop Spell- 
man had been less obviously anti- 
democratic in his Franco-nian ver- 
sion of the Spanish War, presented 
recently by Collier’s magazine. 
Two books might help to dispel his 
‘fog’: For Whom the Bell Tolls 
(the novel, not the motion picture) 
and Falange by Allan Chase.” 

We wonder why Mr. Boutell didn’t 
also recommend the, so to speak, un- 
speakable Eliot Paul’s Life and Death 


of a Spanish Town, which the “fellow. 


travellers” were all raving about a few 
years ago. ' 

And—from his large charity, he 
might have condescended to explain to 
the Archbishop just what democracy 
is—and added a footnote telling how 
Mr. Boutell found out. His explana- 
tions would be interesting. 

—and in the Saturday Review of 
Literature the wise-cracking conductor 
of Trade Winds column, Bennett Cerf, 
moans about the fact that “a national 
weekly chose this time, above all others, 
when even the most trustful and qui- 
escent citizens are beginning to under- 
stand that Francoism and Hitlerism are 
cut from the same cloth, to print a 
eulogy of the slippery Iberian Fascist 
by a high churchman who ought to 
know better.” 

We have repeated ad nauseam that 
we hold no brief for Franco, and that 
a lot of these writers who think they 
are “liberals” without knowing what 
the term means will never forgive Fran- 
co for not joining Hitler against the 
Allies, as they predicted he would. 

Back in the days of prohibition, any- 
one who mentioned its weaknesses was 
labelled a “‘wet.”” Following World War 
I, the popular term for an opponent 
was bolshevik. Today, the proponents 
of anarchy, when they have no answer, 
damn the other side by calling them 
Fascists. We seem to remember that 
back in the days when the vile and 


Noxious weed of Fascism was growing 


in Italy, and threatening to crush re- 
ligion, it was applauded in some of the 


same circles where it is now looked 
upon with such horror. 

Archbishop Spellman, according to 
Mr. Cerf, Contributing Editor of the 
SRL, “ought to know better’ than to 
state his opinions. Mr. Cerf will give 
us the right answer. That is, he will 
call us “fascists.” We hope we are 
wrong if we say he does it maliciously, 
but in the absence of any proof we 
must assume that it is either through 
malice or ignorance—and the only pur- 
pose of bringing up the subject in con- 
nection with books is to point out the 
misfortune of those who depend on such 
writers. 

The Saturday Review, by the way, is 
inaugurating a classroom service for the 
schools of the country. 

* * * 


““Billy”’ Phelps 
of Yale 
138 


Autobiography With Letters 

William Lyon Phelps Oxford, $3.75 
John S. Kennedy in Hartford Tran- 
script: “...Phelps will never be re- 
membered for his books, save perhaps 
his Autobiography . . . it presents, as 
nearly as any book could, the fascinat- 
ing personality of Yale’s Lampson Pro- 
fessor of English Literature. For Billy 
Phelps was, more than all other things 
on earth, a fascinating and unusual per- 
sonality. However well he may have 
written, he was never a great author in 
any real sense of the word. He was not 
even a great critic, for he lacked the 
touch of caustic malice, which is in- 
dispensable to the ablest and most effec- 
tive criticism. He praised too much and 
criticized too little. But nobody in the 
teaching world could outshine him as 
a person. As Lampson Professor of 
English Literature his work was neither 
lasting nor important. As Billy Phelps, 
who happened to occupy the Lampson 
chair at Yale, his influence upon his 
students, and an immense circle of 
people outside of his students, was im- 
measurable. .. . 

A Philosophy Lacking 

“As far as we can make out from 
a diligent perusal of the Autobiography, 
he had no well-organized system, either 
in his life or his opinions. . . . He lived 
with tremendous gusto from day to day 


and his opinions reflected this day to 
day living. . . . He had an ardent re- 
ligious faith and a profound belief in 
the value of art, literature and the 
human race. But one might search 
his Autobiography from end to end a 
dozen times without being able to for- 
mulate anything that might be called 
William Lyon Phelps’ philosophy of 
existence. At least on the surface he 
had none worthy of the name.” 


* * * 


As another side-light on Mr. Phelps 
we quote from a letter published in 
Phil Hewitt’s column in the Denver 
Register. Immediately following the 
death of the famous All-American half- 
back, George Gipp, Billy Phelps for- 
warded to Notre Dame his check for 
$10.00 “toward a memorial to be 
erected to Mr. Gipp. We quote from 
the letter: 

“Last year I was traveling in 
Illinois and happened to meet the 
Notre Dame eleven, who were on 
their way to Nebraska. I did not 
speak with them, but I never saw 
a finer set of young men—they 
were splendid looking athletes and 
behaved in every way like gentle- 
men.” 

—another tribute to the value of good 
example. 
* * * 


‘‘Chiropractic’’ Literature 
139 
Education for Freedom 

Robert M. Hutchins Louisiana, $1.50 
We have mentioned this book previ- 
ously, and it continues to receive high 
praise. The appearance of Maritain’s 
Education at the Crossroads brings it 
again to mind. It is most interesting to 
note the similarity of thought regarding 
the present chaos resulting from the 
“cult of skepticism” which prevails in 
general educational circles and the 
“chiropractic approach” to literature 
whereby the excellence of a work is 
judged by the thrill it sends down your 
spine. 

Maritain is restrained, Hutchins ro- 
bust and lively. Maritain is fortified by 
a deep Catholic theology, Hutchins is 
less clear, particularly when he speaks 
of knowledge as derived from experi- 
ence and Law as an expression of “col- 
lective rationality.” 

Both books are worthy of the deepest 


respect. 








Hitler’s 
Road to Failure 


Tuis Is THE ENEMY 

Frederick Oechsner LB, $3.00 
Reviewed by Contributing Editor Thom- 
as S. Bowdern, Dean, Graduate School, 


The Creighton University. 


What Balcony Empire did for Italy, 
This Is the Enemy does for Germany. 
Both books were written by United 
Press staff correspondents interned after 
Pearl Harbor and sent back to America 
in exchange for Axis nationals interned 
in the U.S.A. This Is the Enemy was 
written by five men. It covers such a 
wide front that it could not have been 
adequately handled by one man in so 
short a time. Frederick Oechsner did 
most of it assisted by Joseph W. Grigg, 
Jack M. Fleischer, Glen M. Stadler and 
Clinton B. Conger. 


“Close-ups” 


Three of these men have German 
names but that did not make their way 
any easier with Hitler. And this Hitler 
is the enemy. Make no mistake about 
that. This war goes on till Hitler is 
knocked out completely. There can be 
no armistice this time. Hitler is still so 
powerful that only an “all out” effort 
involving “all American” sacrifice and 
hardship can stop him. 

Here we get close-ups of Hitler, 
Goering, Ribbentrop and Goebbels by 
men who saw them and talked to them. 
The big surprise to me was to learn 
of the power of Ribbentrop. He joined 
up late but he climbed fast, pushing 
out of his way by fair means and foul 
everyone who stood ahead of him. He 
has his own “F.B.I.” and almost his 
own private army. He flatters Hitler 
more than the others and so has wormed 
his way deeper into Der Fuehrer’s con- 
fidence. He is fiercely hated by the 
others, but if the Nazis win he is slated 
to be Chancellor of the new “Holy Ger- 
man Empire.” 


Terrible Dreams 


And that is the Nazi dream. Musso- 
lini dreamed of restoring Italy to the 
glory and prestige of the Roman Em- 
pire. Hitler dreams of restoring the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation. (Remember Charlemange! ) Un- 
friendly historians used to say of it 
that “It was neither Holy nor Roman 
nor an Empire.” Until 1806 it gave the 
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almost mystical title of Emperor to the 
Kaiser of Austria. Napoleon decided to 
be the over-lord of all Europe with the 
French people as the “master race,” so 
he called himself the “Emperor of the 
French”—not the Emperor of France. 
Napoleon was liquidated and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire went on until World 
War I. 


Post-War Dangers! 


At Versailles the “United States of 
Austro-Hungary” was broken up into 
pieces and the “United States of Ger- 
many,” made by Bismarck, was allowed 
to survive. How will the jigsaw puzzle 
be put together this time? If the United 
Nations win, some planners suggest 
that there should be several, perhaps 
many, groups of federated states—a 
United States of This and a United 
States of That graded like American 
baseball into major and minor leagues 
and all to be members of an Inter- 
national Commission. (Does the ghost 
walk? The ghost of Woodrow Wilson 
and the League of Nations?) 

Three days after the Saar Plebiscite 
on January 16, 1935, Hitler called a 
meeting of 12 men. He talked to them 
for four hours, revealing his total plan 
for the future of Germany. Much of it 
was in direct contradiction to plans dis- 
cussed around a table by a Leader and 
12 men nearly 2,000 years ago. 


“While England Slept!” 


Then came rearmiament in earnest in 
mechanized weapons and the develop- 
ment of a new kind of warfare. Spain 
tested the new weapons in 1936. Then 
in 1938 in rapid succession came the 
Nazi conquest of Austria, Sudetenland, 
Munich, Czechoslovakia, Memel, Po- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land, France — but not England. The 
authors tell us we will never know 
what a shock to Hitler and the Nazis 
was England’s refusal to surrender. He 
really wanted England as an ally. He 
sent Hess to tell England of his plan 
to attack Russia. But England would 
have none of him. 

In June 1941 without declaration of 
war, as usual, Hitler attacked Russia. 
He confidently expected to be in Mos- 
cow in 8 or 10 weeks. 


Hitler's “Secret Weapons” 


His previous military miracles are no 
longer miracles now not only to “arm- 
chair generals” but even to us “arm- 
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chair privates.” He had no “secret 
weapons” but he did have an over. 
whelming superiority in (1) air power, 
(2) tanks and heavy artillery, and (3) 
superior fire power. His guns could 
shoot five times as many shells as any 
opponent’s. Just imagine—before Dun- 
kirk the British had no anti-aircraft 
guns, no dive-bombers, an inadequate 
supply of tanks and anti-tank guns. 

Hitler expected to find Russia almost 
as badly prepared. Here precisely was 
his fatal mistake. Hitler has 12,000,000 
men under arms. Of these 6,600,000 are 
in the army, 1,500,000 in the navy and 
air corps, 4,000,000 in labor corps and 
construction corps. Even so, Russia has 
been able to hold him till the United 
Nations could get ready. 


The Road to Failure 


Hitler’s defeat can come from three 
fatal shortages—(1) raw materials, (2) 
manpower for labor, (3) transpcrtation, 
No amount of ersatz substitutes, no 
number of prisoners or slaves drafted 
from Itaiy, France or conquered coun- 
tries can help him enough. His own 
15-year neglect of his railroads cannot 
now be remedied in time. 

His people are suffering more hard- 
ships than we can imagine. One little 
item—the meat ration is equivalent to 
6 hot dogs a week. But the people are 
at the mercy of his controlled press and 
radio under Goebbel. They are now so 
“educated,” so “conditioned”—so pris- 
oned really, that only a military victory 
of the United Nations will break Hit- 
ler’s power. And victory will not be 
easy. The authors will scare you, their 
proof of Hitler’s military strength in 
1943 is so convincing. 

We have made our decision. We will 
not be another France. That means we 
must have “more men, better trained 
and better led with more efficient equip- 
ment and with more aggressive spirit. 
. . . This time every Willi Schultz in 
Naziland must know that Germany lost 
the war.” So concluded the authors. To 
which we add that this must include 
going back from the program of greed 
and lust and pride of the leader and 
the twelve men round the table in 1935 
to the program of justice and chastity 
and love of the Leader and The Twelve 
Men round the Table in 33 A.D. 





Buy War Bonds 
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If you have no regular dealer, any of the books listed may be ordered from 
Tue THomAs More Boox SuHop, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


In Ordering Any Book from This Issue: 


Look for the Number above the title you wish to order. Then draw a 
circle around the corresponding number in the coupon, and enter the 


price in the column to the right. 


In Ordering Any Other Book: 


Write the title (and publisher, if possible) in the space below. 


NEW BOOKS 


140 
Chats With Prospective Converts * 

M. D. Forrest, M. S.C. Radio Replies, $1.00 
The Boston Pilot: “...a factual booklet of 
thirty interesting well-defined chapters .. . 
adapted to our perplexed and difficult times. 
Prospective converts form an ever-increasing 
group in every parish. 

“The present book is one of the best we 
have seen . . . succinct in a very attractive 
way. In a word, it tells what is necessary .. . 
leaves all superfluities out.” 


141 


Philosophies at War 
Fulton J. Sheen Scribners, $2.00 


The famous philosopher’s conception of the 
causes of the war—and the only way to win. 


142 
The Splendor of Sorrow 
Eddie Doherty S. & W., $1.50 
The Pilot: “... In this book he takes the 


part of the ‘Blindman’ who is honored by 
the saints who take him by the hand and give 
him vision to grasp the significance of suffering. 
“ . . chapters that will open the eyes of 
the spiritually blind . . . a book that will 
serve aS a companion and guide for those 
seeking solace and hope.” 
New World: “The imagery throughout is pure 
technicolor, yet news-reel in its descriptive 
sharpness.” 


143 
St. Teresa of Avila 
Wm. T. Walsh Bruce, $5.00 
Southern Cross: “. . . her story in capable 


hands is human history in epic grandeur. This 
book is Walsh at ‘his mature best.” 


Berta Hummel 

Admirers of Berta Hummel’s 
artistic triumphs — and they are 
legion — will be pleased to know 
that a biography is nearing com- 
pletion by Clare Quirk Riedl. We 
have suggested to the author that 
for a frontispiece she use a picture 
of her sen, painted by Berta Hum- 
mel when the author called on her 
a few years ago. 

For further information keep in 
touch with us. 


144 

A Book ef Unlikely Saints 

Margaret T. Monro Longmans, $2.50 

Recommended for All 

A series of original studies of the lives of 
St. Aloysius Gonzaga, St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre, St. Rose of Lima, St. Gemma Galgani 
and St. Therese of Lisieux, written in a 
lively style. 

The unique and significant feature is the 
manner in which she points out the char- 
acteristics of the ages and the relationship 
to the manner in which the saints developed. 

Not just another collection of pious biogra- 
phies—not of equal interest throughout. The 
style, however, is excellent—many challenging 
ideas are presented—it furnishes food for 
thought, and has many sentences which one 
would like to remember. 
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If you have no regular dealer, any of the books listed may be ordered from 
THE THomas More Book Suop, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
(If you order from some other dealer, write his name below) 
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OUR THANKS 


; 

To His Excellency, John Joseph 
Mitty, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
| who paid us the high compliment of a 
| visit, and a most pleasant and helpful 
discussion of numerous books. His Ex- 
cellency spoke with favor of The Case 
For Christianity, by the author of 
Screwtape Letters. 

| * or 


Our thanks to the official Bulletin 
of the Newman Club, University of 
Colorado, which in the current issue 
carries a long article explaining the pur- 
poses of Books On Triat and The 
Thomas More Book Shop. 
x x x 
Our thanks to The Cantian, St. 
Louis, which in the September issue 
| devotes a full column to Booxs ON 
TRIAL, 
We hope we can live up to the Edi- 
4 tor’s impression—“It is animated, ap- 
pealing, interesting, informative, judi- 
cious, pleasant, earnest—” 
* * BS 
To the Quarterly Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae which 
in its September issue recommended Booxs on 
TRIAL every highly, in an article by Margaret 
F. Kleiner, Chairman of Catholic writing. 
* x * 
—to the Josephinum Weekly, for an 
article praising Books ON TRIAL— 
which is bringing us subscriptions. 


1 2 $3 4 5 6 7 


0 11 2 13 4% 1S 16 17 
20 21 22 23 2% 2 2% 27 
30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 
4 41 42 43 4 45 #4 47 
50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 
60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 
0 71 72 7% 1% 75 1% T7 
| 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 
9 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 





100 101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 
110 111 112 113 114 115 116 117 118 119 


JUVENILES 


Special Mention 


145 
The Beggar's Penny 
Catherine C. Coblentz Longman’s, $2.50 


“One of the really significant books of the 
Fall,” says Sr. Bernice, authority on 


Juveniles. 
146 
Man in the Air 
H.S. Zim H B, $3.00 
All about activities of airmen—exciting. 
147 
The Open Gate 
Kate Seredy Viking, $2.50 
Humorous—sound—back-to-farm story. 
148 


Peter Snow, Surgeon 
Gertrude Robinson Dutton, $2.00 


Very goodi teen-age story—17th century. 
149 


Tree in the Trail 
H. C. Holling Houghton, $2.50 


Development of the Southwest—older children. 


150 
These Happy Golden Years 
Laura J. Wilder Harper, $2.00 


Heroism—Romance—Recommended to 


Older Girls. 
151 
Five Golden Wrens 
Hugh Troy Oxford, $1.00 
Delightful nonsense—for Younger Children. 
Up the Hill 152 


Margaret de Angeli Doubleday, $2.00 
Attractive family-life teen age story. 
153 


The Oldest Story 
Blanche Jennings Thompson Bruce, $2.50 


The Bible condensed for children—Excellent. 


I have circled the numbers to be sent... 


AMOUNT 

8 9$ 120 121 122 123 
18 19 130 131 132 133 
28 29 140 141 142 14 
38 39 150 151 152 °153 
48 49 160 161 162 163 
58 59 170 171 172 173 
68 69 180 181 182 183 
78 79 190 191 192 193 
88 89 200 201 202 203 
9% 99 210 211 212 213 

220 221 
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124 
134 
144 
154 
164 
174 
184 
194 
204 
214 





From Books on TriAt—Dec.-Jan., ’43-’44. (Be sure to fill in the other side) 






154 
The Secret of Pooduck Island 
Alfred Noyes Stokes, $2.00 
Rec. for middle ages—and grown ups— 
Noyes’ first juvenile. 


155 
Pattern for Tomorrow 
Sr. M. Juliana Bruce, $2.00 


Farm or City—which? Helpful—Rec. to all, 


Recommended Biography 


156 
Man of Molokai 
Anne Roos Lippincott, $2.00 
Reviewed in Books on TriAt, 
157 
Goethals and the Panama Canal 
Howard Fast Messner, $2.50 
“Good for the boy who likes engineering. 
Boys, 12-16.” 
158 
Marconi, Pioneer of Radio 
Douglas Coe Messner, $2.50 
“For boys 14 to 16 who are interested in 
science, or radio. Not too technical.” 


159 
Black Fire 
Covelle Newcombe 
“Slightly fictionized . . 
Boys, 12-15.” 


Longmans, $2.50 
. intensely interesting. 


160 
The Red Hat 


Covelle Newcombe Longmans, $2.00 


“ . . excellent introduction to . . . ‘Cardinal 
Newman .. . a good book for a Catholic boy. 
Boys and Girls, 14.” 


161 
Vagabond in Velvet 


Covelle Newcombe Longmans, $2.50 


“  . . story of Cervantes . . . an interesting 
picture of life in Rome. Boys and girls, 14-.” 


AMOUNT 


129 $ 
139 
149 
159 
169 
179 
189 
199 
209 
219 


127 
137 
147 
157 
167 
177 
187 
197 
207 
217 


125 
135 


155 
165 
175 
185 
195 
205 
215 


176 178 
186 
196 
206 


216 


198 
208 
218 
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$2.50 
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More Recommended Juveniles. When the Typhooa Blows si thiceiddiaas 
(from Inside Story, Chicago) Elizabeth Foreman Lewis Winston, $2.00 John R. Tunis Harcourt,. $2.00 


162 
Adam of the Road 
, Janet Gray Viking, $2.00 
163 
The Blessed Friend of Youth 
, Neil Boynton Macmillan, $1.25 
164 
Dog of War 
' Fairfax Downey Dodd, $2.00 
165 
Inside the F. B. I. 
John J. Floherty Lippincott, $2.00 
166 
Lone Boy 
Margaret Ann Hubbard Macmillan, $2.00 
167 


Penny Marsh and Giner Lee 


Dorothy Deming Dodd, $2.00 
168 
Book of Nursery Tales 
Romey Gay G&D, 50c 
Extension: “.. . unusually good collection of 


nursery tales with beautiful illustrations.” 


169 
The Boy Who Threw Away His Gold 
Brother Ernest, C. S.C. Dujarie, $1.50 
St. Francis for the Young—Delightful 
The Boston Pilot: “.. . a delightful way. of 
introducing St. Francis of Assisi to the young.” 


170 
Freedom’s Flag 
Rupert Sargent Holland Macrae-Smith, $2.00 
Extension: “. . . story of Francis Scott Key 
told for older American boys and girls in a 
stirring manner.” 
171 
The Land of the Polish People 
Eric P. Kelly Stokes, $2.00 
Eric Kelly, the Irish author, is not a new- 
comer to the field of juvenile writing. His 
earlier book, The Trumpeter of Krakov is 
something of a perennial best seller on high 
school reading lists. This new book is the first 
of a series of short informational books for 
boys and girls, each of which will provide an 
introduction to one of the countries of the 
United Nations. His history of the people of 
Poland gives the young reader an intimate 
view of Kosciuszko, Chopin and Paderewski. 
The book’s value is enhanced by 36 selected 
photographs. 
172 
Perilous Island 
Frederick A. Kummer Winston, $2.00 
“... a Japanese plot . . . a mystery on the 
Aleutians. . . . The author is doing excellent 
work, Boys, 12-15.” Good. 


173 
Snow Treasure 
Marie McSwigan Dutton, $2.00 
“Although the plot is . . . exaggerated .. . 
a good story of what . . . Norwegian children 
do to aid their country after its conquest.” 
Boys and Girls, 10-12. Good. 


174 
Whitey’s First Round-Up 
Glen Rounds G&D, 50c 
Extension: “A little boy becomes a full- 


fledged cowboy by accident.” 


“A Chinese fisherboy is bombed and driven 
from home . . . pictures . . . the horrors of 
modern warfare, but . . . arouses pity and 
admiration for the plucky Chinese. Boys, 
12-15.” Fair. 

* * * 


No one book written by Gerald Brennan 
has as yet outrun the sales figures piled up by 
the highly advertised and exploited secular 
“best sellers’ to which some of our contem- 
poraries devote their talents; BUT, the total 
sales of the Brennan books listed below are 
nearing the hundred-thousand figure. 

Fortunately, children are not yet (at least), 
affected by the best-seller mania. They are 
more inclined to read the “best books”—and 
Best Books when read by children are long 
remembered. 


The Brennan books: 


CE EIR PON ig oe ek iv. kd wldees Ow ees $1.50 
PE OR ind sh viecdecn cncdeaeteds vas 1.25 
FM ROM: 6 Gh iat chee eK seid 1.50 
Ghost of Kingdom Come.......... 1.75 
‘Man Who Dared a King........... 85 
Por Heavei's SQMGs 6... cscsccscecs 1.75 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to Miss O’Neil on 
her Letter to the Editor, in the last 
issue. Misguided “charity” as she says 
not only keeps alive worthless books, 
but—much more important—worthless 
magazines that no one ever reads, but 
which one must keep quiet about for 
fear of being misunderstood, or criti- 
cized. 

Let’s hear from others! 

—M.B.P. (San Francisco) 


ee 


In our October issue we printed Miss 
Teresa O’Neil’s letter to the Editor. 
Here are some of her recommendations 
—books with heroes having high ideals 
and moral standards and “a general 
attitude of respect for the better things 
of life.” 

“Boys,” says Miss O'Neil, “have not 
yet become addicted to the Best Seller 
vice, and, fortunately, a story ten years 
old may still be a good story.” 

Miss O’Neil’s views so nearly co- 
incide with our own that we will pub- 
lish later a full list of the books she 
has read and approved during recent 
years. 

We believe, with her, that clean, 
lively books of decent moral standards 
can attract young people away from 
another current vice— the ubiquitous 
“funnies.” 

This is a partial list—including only 
the books we know are readily avail- 
able. 


“ 


. . deals with the Negro question, and 
touches upon the Jewish . . . neatly inter- 
woven in . . . story of high school athletics. 
Boys 12-15.” Excellent. 


177 
Enemy Brothers 
Constance Savery Longmans, $2.50 
. . for the more thoughtful reader. . 
The interest . . . character development rather 


than . . . plot.” Good. To be movie-ized. 
178 


“ 


Green Wagons 

Sedlin and Rypins Houghton, $2.50 
“.. . unusually good . . . delightfully illus- 
trated . . . a group of young Swiss children 
who teach their elders a much needed lesson 
in tolerance and charity. Boys and Girls, 
8-11.” Excellent. 

179 
“I Have Just Begun to Fight,” the 
Story of John Paul Jones 
Commander Edward Elisburg Dodd, $2.50 
. an outstanding ‘boys’ book. . . . Vivid 

and exciting. Boys, 12-15.” Excellent. 


“ 


180 
Knight of the Wilderness 
Shore and Oblinger 
. . . an intrepid explorer . . . makes a 
hazardous ‘trip by canoe. . . . Good example 
of perseverance and courage.” Good. Boys, 
12-15. 


Dodd, $2.00 


“ 


181 
Lassie Come-Home 
Eric Knight Winston, $2.00 
. . popularized by the movies, this book 
will . . . be in the limelight again . . . touch- 
ing story of a dog’s faithfulness to his young 
master. Boys, 10-14.” Excellent. 


“ 


* * * 
SPIRITUAL 
182 
Catholic Morality 
Rev. Joseph I. Schade SAG, $2.00 


“ 


Extension: . . unpretentious but profound 
explanation of the fundamentals of Catholic 
morality and a summary of the moral law 


of Christ . . . a translation from . . . Cardinal 
Massimi.” 
183 
Companion of the Crucified 
J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Bruce, $1.75 


John S. Mix, C.R., in The Cantian: “. . 

series of thirty meditations, written in a very 
intimate style . . . should appeal to those in 
particular who find it difficult to meditate 
with the aid of the usual meditation books.” 


184 
Death and Life 
Martin D’ Arcy, S. J. Longmans, $2.00 
Recommended as noble and inspiring by 
Fr. Benedict Ehmann, columnist in Rochester, 
New York, Courier. 


185 
Divine Crucible of Purgatory 
M. Mary of St. Austin Kenedy, $2.25 
A grand book—serene and noble chapters on 
the meaning of life—sure doctrine—per Rev. 
B. Ehmann in the Courier, Rochester, N. Y- 





186 

Fear Not, Little Flock 
Rev. George Zimpfer Bruce, $2.75 

Although published in 1941, this is one of the 
books that continues in demand. Intended for 
Sisters’ reading, it “filled the bill” and has 
been acclaimed for its value in promoting 
usefulness, peace and contentment. Always 
popular as a gift. 

187 


St. John Capistran 
Rev. John Hojer Herder, $4.00 


The Cantian: “. . . persons interested in the 
biographies of saints will find this book quite 
interesting.” 


188 


Life With the Holy Ghost 
Rev. Hugh F. Blunt 


Highly recommended 
189 


Bruce, $1.75 


White Fire 
E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. Bruce, $2.75 


Story of heroic nun—by author of “These 
Two Hands” 


For Christmas Gifts 
Special Rates 


A subscription to Books ON TRIAL 
will please and help the recipient 
throughout the year. 

—and, whatever your position it will 
help you also. 

How? By obstructing, in some man- 
ner at least, the tide of immoral liter- 
ature which is destroying the founda- 
tions of our civilization. 

—by giving people a chance to avoid 

the contaminating influence of books 
now being forced into their homes 
through the pressure of “Best Seller” 
publicity, and the help of “Stooges” 
who collaborate in making Best Sellers 
seem important. 
—by giving people a chance to learn 
the true value of books that are being 
recommended for family reading—and 
of the materialistic and animalistic 
books recommended for adults —or 
- pointed out as the kind the nation is 
reading. 


School Interest Gratifying 

Books ON TRIAL is still young. It is 
as yet reaching only a fraction of those 
who could profit by its use, but it is 
gaining steadily. Last year in one mid- 
west college every member of the Eng- 
lish class subscribed, and this year 75 
per cent of the subscriptions have been 
renewed by the members of the class— 
now scattered to their homes in various 
states. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 





We have no reason to believe they 
are exaggerating when principals and 
professors tell us that Books oN TRIAL 
has done more to stimulate interest and 
discussion than any one thing they 
have ever before found. And these stu- 
dents also bring the information to their 
homes, where other members of the 
family benefit. 

We are continually receiving—from 
academies, colleges, libraries, and deal- 
ers—requests for replacement of back 
issues which “have been worn out from 
use.”” When something in school that 
doesn’t have to be read, is read to the 
point of “tatterdom” that is something 
to think about. 


A Chance to Help 


To help these institutions we have 
given them rates lower than we can 
really afford; namely half-price when 
six or more copies go to one address 
in one wrapper. As circulation gains, 
our average cost per copy for printing 
is decreased—just as in the case of 
books. With everything costing more, 
we would have had to raise our rates 
long ago were it not for increasing 
subscriptions. 

And so—despite the fact that it is 
not profitable from a business stand- 
point, nothing would please us more 
than to see a big increase in these 
school subscriptions, and we beg to 
suggest that, if brought to their atten- 
tion, there must be many thoughtful 
people who would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to give subscriptions as Christ- 
mas gifts, either to individuals or to 
schools and libraries. 


MULTIPLE COPY RATES 


A substantial part of the cost of any 
publication comes from handling ex- 
pense—entering subscriptions, making 
addressograph plates, changing ad- 
dresses, paying exchange on checks, 
wrapping, mailing, etc. 

There is one—and only one—eco- 
nomic justification for any kind of dis- 
count, and that is, where a saving can 
be made through handling larger ship- 
ments. Beginning in September we of- 
fered to send two copies to the same 
address for $3.00; three copies for 
$3.90; four copies for $4.80; five copies 
for $5.50 and six or more copies for 
$1.00 each—all of these being for one 
year subscriptions payment ‘to be 
made with the subscription — and all 
copies to go to the same name. 
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Augustine's Confessions 


It should be noted how astonishingly provi. 
dential was St. Augustine's appearance at that 
particular moment of history. He was born in 
North Africa in 354. He was converted in Sep. 
tember, 386, and baptized at the age of 33 
during the Easter of 387. He was made a priest 
in 391, the year before Theodosius became sole 
ruler of the whole Empire, and a bishop in 396, 
the year after Theodosius’s death left the way 
open to the Barbarians. He wrote the CONFES. 
SIONS in 399, having then been twelve years @ 
Catholic and three years a bishop. 


He began his greatest work, THE CITY OF 
GOD, as a consequence of the Sack of Rome in 
410, as a reply to the Pagans who attributed 
the catastrophe to the anger of the old gods 
against Christianity. He died‘in 430 (two years 
before St. Patrick came as apostle to Ireland) 
while the Vandals were actually besieging his 
episcopal city of Hippo. 


His work against the Manichees, great as it 
was, is as nothing compared to his function in 
the whole history of mankind. “He was, to a far 
greater degree than any emperor or barbarian 
war lord, a maker of history and a builder of 
the bridge which was to lead from the old world 
to the new.” (Christopher Dawson in “St. Au- 
gustine and His Age.”’) 


The Barbarian invasion meant two great 
severances; in culture it threatened the thou- 
sand year old Classical tradition, with which 
the new rulers had no hereditary contact; in 
religion it cut off the Western Church from the 
Eastern—the hierarchical breach was not to 
come finally for centuries, but the old closeness 
was at an end; and this mattered immensely, 
for it was in the East that the great theological 
thinking had been done. 


Augustine prevented both severances—the 
severance of Western Europe from the Classical 
Tradition, the severance of the Western Church 
from its intellectual sources, In himself he sum- 
med up and by his prestige gave to the new 
Europe all that was richest in the Classics: “The 
course of studies which St. Augustine had de- 
scribed in his treatise ‘On Christian Doctrine’ 
became the program of the monastic schools.” 
(Christopher Dawson as above.) 


And in him the Western Church produced its 
first towering intellect—and indeed its last for 
another six hundred years. Just that one man, 
just when he was wanted. The great German 
non-Catholic scholar Harnack says: “It would 
seem that the miserable existence of the Roman 
Empire in the West was prolonged until then 
only to permit Augustine's influence to be exer- 
cised on universal history.” 


What he was to mean for the future can only 
be indicated. All the men who had to bring 
Europe through the six centuries that followed 
fed upon him. We see Pope Gregory the Great at 
the end of the sixth century reading and re- 
reading the “Confessions.” We see the Emperor 
Charlemagne at the end of the eighth century 
using the “City of God” as a kind of Bible. 


As Christopher Dawson has said: “To the 
materialist nothing could be more futile than 
the spectacle of Augustine busying himself with 
the reunion of the African church and the re- 
futation of the Pelagians, while civilization wos 
falling about his ears. It would seem like the 
activity of an ant which works on while its nest 
is being destroyed. But St. Augustine saw things 
otherwise. To him the ruin of civilization and 
the destruction of the Empire were not very im- 
portant things. He looked beyond the aimless 
and bloody chaos of history to the world of 
eternal realities.” (Ibid.) 


If you wonder why that one man should have 
been able to send his message as far as we have 
seen that Augustine sent his, read the “Confes- 
sions” and find out the sort of man he wos 


FJS. 


Quoted from the Introduction to “The Confes 
sions of St. Augustine,” a New Translation by 
F. J. Sheed, complete in XIII Books, Price $3.00 


Shecd & Ward © 63 Fifth Ave. ¢ N. Y.¢ 
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Medical Missionary 
191 
Burma Surgeon 

Gordon S. Seagrave, M.D. Norton, $3.00 
At the age of 5 Seagrave decided to be- 
come a “medical Missionary in the 
Shan States.” His father, grandfather 
and great grandfather had been “Evan- 
gelistic Missionaries” to the Karens of 
Lower Burma. 

Completing a medical education at 
Johns Hopkins, and having acquired a 
wife and baby and a waste-basket full 
of miscellaneous surgical instruments, 
most of which had been discarded, he 
sailed in 1922 for the Burma Mission. 

“All I wanted was plenty of jungle 
and thousands of sick people to treat, 
preferably with surgery.” 

From this point forward his book is 
for the most part a whimsical catalog 
of his struggles with dirt, disease, ver- 
min, native nurses—and finally, war. 
In the most offhand manner he details 
operation after operation, emergencies, 
epidemics, deaths, hear-breadth escapes 
and what not else—but all in a manner 
that encourages the reader to continue. 

As a medical Missionary, Dr. Sea- 
grave apparently became an accom- 
plished surgeon—relying on his native 
ingenuity to bring some kind of success 
under the most primitive conditions 
imaginable. In fact, the sum total of 
his contribution to anything even re- 
motely resembling religion is confined 
to three lines: 

“Two A.B.M. preachers came to talk 
to me when they heard I was a Mission- 
ary. I was so awfully tired that I turned 
them over to Case. He is a much better 
Missionary than I am!” 

When war came to Burma, Seagrave, 
now a Lt. Colonel, was in the thick 
of it with General Stilwell, and it was 
through dispatches from that source 
that his name became known to Ameri- 
cans, 

Adults at all interested in well-told 
tales of hardships in the Far East will 
find this recitation to their liking. 


* * * 
FULTON J. SHEEN 
192 
The Divine Verdict 
Sheen Kenedy, $1.00 


In this latest edition to the popular 

‘ties of short discourses for which 
. Sheen is famous he deals with 

Wat as a judgment of God. 

To avoid catastrophe “we must re- 


learn the meaning of freedom and jus- 
tice. That that freedom is in danger is 
evident—-since everyone is talking about 
it... . Slaves talk most about freedom: 
the oppressed, most about justice: the 
hungry, most about food.” 

“Modern religion has denied free- 
dom’’—although it preaches freedom— 
“«., . because it denies hell.” “If there 
is no hell, why should there be a 
heaven? ... if no wrong. . . for which 
men might be punished . . . why a 
heaven where they should be rewarded?” 


Moral Basis of Peace 


. . a strong sword can put an end 
to the war, but it cannot beget peace... 
there are only two possible reasons for 
keeping treaties . . . force . . . or moral 
obligation . . . if law is divorced from 
morality and religion, then treaties 
cease to be obligatory and begin to be 
mere arrangements, binding only so 
long as they are advantageous . . . we 
had 4,568 treaties signed before the 
League of Nations from 1920 to 1939 
and 211 signed the eleven months be- 
fore the war.” 

This discourse by a great philosopher 
and metaphysician is the kind of thing 
we should all be pondering. 


* * * 


“ 


Chinese Viewpoint 
By Loreto Hogan Kimball 


193 
Between Tears and Laughter 
Dr. Lin Yutang Day, $2.50 


A book that should be read and ab- 
sorbed. The style is simple, easy to 
read, English clear and concise and the 
material interesting. The author has 
an unusual vocabulary. The author 
wishes to set the reader thinking along 
the lines he believes would lead to tol- 
erance in national relations. His vision 
and understanding are broad. The hu- 
mor is subtle, but none the less 
pungent. Here are some significant 
thoughts: 


“India: where men fighting for free- 
dom are fighting men fighting for 
freedom.” 

“The one great fact in this war is the 
emergence of Russia and of Asia, but we 
prefer to ignore it.” 

“Greece perished because she failed to 
solve the problem of empire vesus 
freedom.” 

“And this last,” says Dr. Lin, “is the 
great problem before the peace table.” 

“Why can’t the Four Freedoms be dis- 


cussed in India? Why must Americans 
avoid it?” 

“Effective planning of peace without a 
philosophy of peace is impossible and it 
should contain the lesson of the Sermon 
on the Mount.” 

“Who can gainsay that we are living 
in a decade of moral and spiritual bank- 
ruptcy and the elimination of morals from 
politics ?” 

“A nation without faith cannot stand.” 

“Added to the Four Freedoms should be 
one more—Freedom from Humbug.” 


The book is directed at Americans 
and he is not reluctant to show us our 
faults. Since China is fighting a war 
for freedom America should be respon- 
sible for China’s Welfare. We should 
have rescued China from Japan. Des- 
pite the fact that Roosevelt was ac- 
cused of war-mongering for doing as 
much as he did, the author practically 
accuses him of double dealing. 

His rancor towards the British gov- 
ernment seems at times almost equal 
to that against Japan. 

At times he is profound. Americans 
have resented being called dollar-chas- 
ers. Yet how far we have retrogressed 
in that direction is brought out forcibly 
in one paragraph: 

“The Western view of the nature, func- 
tion and aim of human life is almost 95 
per cent economic. Human progress has 
been identified with rising standards of 
living. It is almost the whole of what we 
are talking, writing and dreaming about.” 


Human progress measured im ‘terms 
of a standard of living! Can it be pos- 
sible? And yet isn’t that what we con- 
tinually boast about? 

Here is the ideal he sets for America: 
“T am concerned to see America assume 
a moral leadership of humility. She 
shall lead in kindness and unselfish- 
ness and by that secret of unusued 
power bring a new era of brotherhood 
to mankind. No one can take away 
from her because she does not take 
possession. She will not contend and 
no one will contend against her and be- 
cause she takes no credit, the credit 
cannot be taken away from her. That 
is my dream, America.” 


* * * 


“I should like to say at this time 
how much we appreciate the excellent 
articles and reviews in Books ON 
TriaL. It is a fine and worthwhile 
periodical.” 

Seattle College Library 
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THESE PAGES INCLUDE TITLES NOT SHOWN ON THE CHARTS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


69 

Mainstream 
Hamilton Basso 

Favorable—HS—TFA 
John LaFarge in America: “. .. an armchair 
parade of the great historic figures whose 
doings or sayings have contributed for good 
or evil to the collection of ‘beliefs, traditions 
and attitudes,’ which a contemporary Ameri- 
can would call democracy. . . . He is neither 
adebunker nor a glorifier. 

«. . . Basso does not in so many words 
distinguish democracy as a social structure 
from democracy as a form of government, but 
the idea is latent in his mind, I hope Mr. 
Basso will clear up his garden. He has enough 
plants in it that will make for victory not to 
need to tolerate any weeds.” 


Reynal, $2.50 


70 
Malta Magnificent * 
Francis W. Gerard Whittlesey, $2.50 
Charming—cryptic—Rec. for All 
Commonweal: “. . . ‘That tiny island of 
117 square miles held in her slim hands the 
destiny of the United Nations.’ 

“  . . the German and Italians lost over 
1000 planes . . . more trained enemy airmen 
were lost at Malta than all the civilians killed 
in those two grim years. 

“Chief among the reasons for such fortitude 
was Governor William Dobbie, a Plymouth 
Brother leading a deeply Catholic community. 
His religious faith was so simple and strong 
that the islanders followed ‘him to a man. 
The Archbishop of Malta referred to him as 
the only saint he had met in his whole life- 
time. The real charm of this at times cryptic 
book is the author’s wide range of personal 
portraits.” 


en 

Majority Rule and Minority Rights * 

Henry S. Commager Oxford, $1.50 

Rec. to Students 

This 92-page book by an eminent historian 
is a well-documented discussion of the prob- 
lem of recognizing majority rule and yet safe- 
guarding individual rights. 

If judicial review fails to afford protection, 
what is the alternative? Professor Commager 
attempts to give a democratic answer. 


72 
Mark Twain. Man and Legend 
DeLancy Ferguson 
Unobjectionable for Mature Adults. 
“.. + an avowed literary study of a liter- 
ary person. With an emphasis on biographical 
Eoevend supplemented by sources and an 
ae 
; “Through its pages wanders the determin- 
istic materialist who could fall in love with 
Joan of Arc and at the same time blaspheme 
and deny the God Whose saint she became. 
_ “Humorous, derisive, generous, irreverent, 
Impudent, the memory of Samual Clemens 
++. Yemains long after the covers of the book 
have been closed.” 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 


Bobbs, $3.00 


John Abbick, SJ. 





73 
Memoirs of a Superfluous Man 

Albert J. Nock Harper, $3.00 

Interesting to Mature Students—HS—No 
Thomas F. Woodlock, author of The Catholic 
Pattern, in Commonweal: “.. . worth the 
time of anyone interested in the study of his 
fellow men and their thinking in this extraor- 
dinary time of wholesale transition from an 
age that is finished to an age about to be 
born . . . brilliantly written . . . redolent of 
wide culture. 

“Nock met with Ralph Adam Cram’s essay: 
‘Why we do not believe like human beings,’ 
and drew from it the amazing conclusion that 
Cram’s answer was that most of us are not 
human beings or as Nock puts it, not psy- 
chically-human. 

“This reviewer deems it none of his present 
business to discuss, much less to criticize Mr. 
Nock’s ‘philosophy’ as such . . . What puzzles 
him, however, is how Mr. Nock ever got from 
Mr. Cram any such notion as the mass of 
men are not in fact ‘human beings’. . . by 
nature subject to laws as completely all-in- 
clusive as the instincts of the animal—for 
that is what being ‘non-psychically’ human 
means. 

“And- another thing that puzzles him is 
how ‘a man ‘tough-minded’ enough to spot, as 
Mr. Nock thas done, the fallacies of ‘scientism,’ 
the defects in ‘education’ and many other 
weaknesses, in human behavior (to say noth- 
ing of throwing out of the window all forms 
of ‘organized religion’) should be so ‘ac- 
quiescent’ as to swallow at one gulp the theory 
which he. believed he got from Mr. Cram. 

° . it’s an interesting book!” 


74 


A Mingled Chime: An Autobiography 
Sir Thomas Beecham Putnam, $3.50 


merica: “. . . the story of the life of one of 
e great orchestral conductors of the present 


day . . . of primary interest to all who like 
good music . . . much good wit and telling 
anecdote . . . one conspicuous defect: it ends 
too soon. 


“ 
. 


. . Not merely good musical criticism but 
well-modulated English prose.” 


75 

The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes 

Max Lerner Little, Brown, $4.00 
Walter B. Kennedy in America: “. . . Holmes’ 
essays; judicial opinions and letters . . . con- 
tribution of the editor consists of explanatory 
forewords which aim to clear the path to the 
selected passages. This book evidences a grow- 
ing interest in the life, philosophy and judicial 
opinions of Justice Holmes... the exemplar of 
judicial liberalism; his former dissents are now 
translated into the majority opinions of the re- 
formed Supreme Court; his philosophy, skep- 
tical and devoid of ultimate principles, pro- 
vides the basis for the current school of legal 
realism with its rejection of natural laws and 
common-law concepts... 

“ .. his maximum rating as a judge, and 
particularly as a philosopher, demands more 


matured ‘analysis and proof than Lerner offers 
in his laudatory comments on the mind and 
faith of the great jurist.” 


76 
Miracle in the Rain 
Ben Hecht e Knopf, $1.00 
Unobjectionable fantasy—well written—suit- 
able for all. 
77 
Modern Negro Art 
James A. Porter 
Useful — Sat. 
Commonweal: “.. . is a competent, academic 
survey of the field indicated by its title. It 
includes biographical and critical treatment of 
several score artists. . . . a useful job.” 


78 


Dryden, $3.25 


The Mothers 

Vardis Fisher Vanguard, $2.50 
Pioneer trek to California—misnamed a his- 
torical novel—HS—No Adults ?? Another 
“Why Bother.” 

It is difficult to find much to commend in 
this alleged historical novel portraying the 
fate of a party treking to California in pioneer 
days. 

Eighty-odd persons trapped by bad weather 
in the mountains encounter the usual failure 
to agree. Stark horrors are portrayed—includ- 
ing cannibalism. The theme would seem to be 
the determination of the mothers when the 
men weakened. The quality throughout is poor. 


79 
Mrs. Heaton’s Daughter 
Dorsha Hayes Alliance, $2.75 
The author may have intended to show the 
ugliness of the sins which ruined the life of 
the mother in the story, but there are casual 
references to such sins which do not condemn 
them . . . certainly unpleasant reading and I 
should hate to see it in the hands of any 
adolescent. 
E.O.M. 
80 
Muller Hill 
Harriet McDaniels Knopf, $2.75 
Light historical novel—Some profanity — 
Questionable marriage solution. 


81 
Mush, You Malemutes 
Bernard J. Hubbard 
A new edition of the well-known story by 
the famous “Glacier priest” who lectures con- 
tinually throughout the country. 


82 

Music for All of Us 

Leopold Stokowski S & S, $2.50 

Musical part O.K.— balance “woozy.” 

Commonweal: “As long as Mr. Stokowski 
talks shop he is extremely interesting and in- 
formative. Our quarrel with him is when he 
becomes mystical: within the first fifty-four 
pages, music is made in some way or another 
to reflect the ‘Supreme Artist,’ the ‘Divine 
Mother’; music ‘calls to us from the Ideal’; 
the ‘soul of the Universe’ is speaking; it is an 
important part of ‘Reality and Truth.’ All the 
capitals are Mr. Stokowski’s; the punctuation 
is by dashes. There are passages which read 


America, $3.00 
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like the English text of Wagner’s breathless 
love poetry ... also there are passages which 
read like an advertisement for a radio com- 
pany.” 

83 
My Family, Right or Wrong 

John Philip Sousa III D D, $2.00 
Favorable for General Reader 

The Boston Pilot: “. . . a gloom dispeller 
from the first to the last page . . . presumes 
to be about his ownefamily, done in a far- 
fetched ridiculous vein . . . The grandson of 
the famous bandleader may not have a flair 
for music but he has an abundance of. humor 
and writes cleverly for the entertainment and 
fun of his readers.” 

84 
Napoleon III 

Albert Guerard Harvard, $3.50 
Cuthbert Wright in Commonweal: “This 
scholarly, well written and highly personal 
study is not a whitewashing of one of the 
popular whipping boys of modern history, in 
particular for old-fashioned liberals and pro- 
fessional republicans. 

“In a remarkable summary at the end of 
his distinguished book, Mr. Guerard states that 
the principle behind Louis-Napoleon’s regime 
was direct democracy. It resembled far more 
than British parliament-mongering, certainly 
the American system (as practised at present) 
than the Fascist State.” 


85 

The New Europe 

Bernard Newman 
Commonweal: “. . . we recommend the book 
.. . Mr. Newman .. . takes the frontiers be- 
tween the nations of Europe and he tells what 
kind of people live on each side of these fron- 
tiers . . . how the frontiers came to be where 
they are, what happened to them . . . what 
may reasonably be done about them... . 

“Apparently Mr. Newman has traveled 
everywhere, lived everywhere . . . The minori- 
ties are not statistics but people with whom 
Mr. Newman has talked and whom he has 
understood.” 


Macmillan, $3.75 


86 


Nicholas Copernicus 

Stephen P. Mizwa Kosciuszko, $1.50 cloth 

.75 paper 
Commonweal: “. . . avowedly published as a 
bit of propaganda—to stimulate cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and Poland. 
. . . Beautifully printed with numerous en- 
gravings, Its addition to every home library 
is advocated.” 
87 

None But the Lonely Heart 

Richard Llewellyn MacMillan, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: “...a proof 
more of perversity than of versatility. The 
story is simple and unoriginal . . . 444 pages 
of the most difficult reading imaginable, with 
little reward, artistically or in the terms of 
entertainment, for the reader. Always crude, 
often brutal, this novel is a kind of natural- 
istic nightmare.” 

88 


Of Bitter Grapes 
Emery E. Pethro 


Humphries, $1.75 
Recommended Poetry 

Anne Beatrice Murphy in America: “. . . I 

do not know what to say about it .. . forty- 








one brief lyrics . . . chiseled from the stuff of 
man’s soul . . . something this critic feels 
utterly unable to handle. Technically, the poems 
are diverse, precise . . . utterly religious, strong, 
deep and packed with word and meaning. 
Definitely . . . a book to be owned, to be 
read and savored and meditated upon. Much 
verse is being written today. Of Bitter Grapes 
is poetry.” 
89 

Out of the Silent Planet 

C. S. Lewis MacMillan, $2.00 
Charles Keenan, Managing Editor, says in 
America: “... leaves the reader with a satis- 
faction which, for all their imagination and 
talent, stories like Wells’ First Men in the 
Moon or Stapledon’s Last Men and First Men 
fail to impart. Life . . . is given a meaning, 
purpose and completeness which other space 
voyagers seem to have missed.” 

(By the author of Screwtape Leters and 
The Case For Christianity.) 


90 

An Outline History of the Church by 
Centuries 

Joseph McSorley Herder, $7.50 
The publisher advises that because of paper 
restrictions this book—now out of stock—can- 
not be reprinted until January, 1944. If de- 
livery is wanted then, place your orders NOW. 


91 

Paris-Underground 
Etta Shiber Scribner, $2.50 

Chicago Sun: “. . . packed with drama and 
an almost unbearable tension. Each chapter 
could be turned into a complete novel. Every 
line lays bare the moral decay, the mendacity 
and morbid inventiveness of the Nazi system.” 
Reviewed. 

92 
Petain: Verdun to Vichy 


Francis Martel Dutton, $2.50 


Apparently somewhat biased attack on Petain 
Paul Kiniery in America: “. . . a sustained 
attack upon practically anything and every- 
thing in the Marshal’s life . . . includes pracy 
tically nothing of. a constructive nature as- 
cribable to Petain. If this book, devoid of any 
foot notes indicating the sources of informa- 
tion, is altogether true, it is perhaps an even 
stronger indictment of French attempts at 
self-government than it is of Petain. 


93 
Physics Tells Why * 
Overton Luhr 
Very well done — for all 
Richard Murphy in The Sign: “.. . surprising 
and gratifying to find a volume like this that 
reduces the data of physics to such an in- 
telligible presentation that the layman can 
understand them easily. 

. . - Covering the field from mechanics to 
such modern developments as television, X- 
rays, and air-conditioning, most of the ques- 
tions that come to one’s mind are lucidly 
answered.” 


Pilgrims All 

Mary McKenna Curtin Bruce, $2.75 
N. Elizabeth Munroe in The Sign: “.. . The 
book deserves to be read, however, because, 
even where deficient in means, the stories have 
more substance than the average.” 


Catell, $3.50 


94 


ee 


James Edward Tobin of Fordham Unive, 
ity in Commonweal: “This collection of ‘shor 
stories by contemporary Catholics’ contajg 
twenty-eight selections. . . . several excelley 
tales . . . some deserve high ranking . ,. 
some disappointing . . . The volume may 
stimulate others to produce better work an 
to confound the sparse representation in wha 
should be a satisfactory literary medium.” 


95 

Pius XII on World Problems 

J.N. Naughton, S.J. America, $2, 

Deserves study by mature readers 

What does the Pope say? This book attempt 
a classification of his pronouncements on War, 
Peace, Marriage, the Family and “a hundred 
other topics,’—with a good index and bib 
liography. 

Because of the many public and private ut. 
terances of the Pontiff “only a survey” j 
possible, but the teachings are substantially 
complete. A needed book. 

Has been used by the C.B.C. as a delayed 
July selection. 


96 


Preview of History 
Raymond Gram Swing DD, $2.0 
Speeches, etc., of well-known broadcaster— 
Useful explanations of ‘war-time  events— 
Jumbled logic regarding future. MSO. 

Sort of a summary of many war problems 
well covered in his broadcast—with specula- 
tions on what the future will be like. He 
thinks relationships will be based on a “power” 
basis—that a balance of power is the only 
possible foundation for peace and that the idea 
of a post-war world on a moral plane isa 
daydream. 

The Sign: “. . . Swing poses as a global 
philosopher. This book proves he is no philos- 
opher at all. The content is emotional rather 
than intellectual. . . . Self-deception is bad in 
a private individual, but it is a menace ina 
man who influences public opinion.” 


97 

Principles for Peace 

Bishop’s Committee . Bruce, $7.9 
Gabriel Gorman, C.P., in The Sign: “.. 
The Great value of “Principles for Peace” is 
that it makes available in English and in: 
single volume the scattered documents of 4 
lengthy period. No longer need anyone bk 
ignorant of the complete and authoritative 
thought of the Catholic Church on peace and 
the way to attain it... .” 


98 
Quo Vadis * * * 
H. Sienkiewicz 
Excellent for all—A classic 
This romantic historical novel has long beet 
a classic. Ten editions, nearly 700,000 copie 
have been sold. The present illustrated edition 
is being published this month. 

Peter was fleeing, in fear from Rome 
when Christ appeared. “Domine, quo 
vadis?” (Lord, whither goest Thou?) 

The answer changed Peter’s life, “To 
Rome, to be crucified again”—and Peter 
turned back to martyrdom. 

With all eyes again turned towards Rome, 
the book has deep significance in these, # 
days, It is being movie-ized. 

There is also another new edition at $1 


LB, $3.00 
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99 
Religion and Empire 

Louis B. Wright North Carolina, $2.00 
Bernard Iddings Bell, Episcopal clergyman— 
githor of The Church in Disrepute—in 
Commonweal: “Dr. Wright, Research Pro- 
fessor at the Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, takes us into the sixteenth and 
seventeenth, most sordid of centuries, for a 
detailed study of the way in which English 
preachers of the period, Anglican and Puritan 
alike, placed their enormous prestige (‘the 
next best thing to a loud-speaker’) at the 
service of trading and colonial venture and 
so laid the foundations for the later British 
Empire. 

“That much of this clerical enthusiasm was 
genuine and spontaneous the author justly 
points out; but it is impossible to avoid 
the suspicion that much of it was not. 

“Tt is to be regretted that Dr, Wright has 
tried to tag the study with a doubtful 
moral . . . a scholarly study.” 

100 
The Republic 

Charles A. Beard Viking, $3.00 
W. Eugene Shiels in America: “. . . anyone 
who has met, heard, read or sat under 
Charles A. Beard will never forget the impress 
made upon his audience and his generation by 
this profound historian and thinker. 

“Whatever Beard has written has been 
worth reading. True, one can trace his in- 
tellectual changes through a kind of material- 
ism in his Rise of American Civilization, a 
seeming spark of revolutionary fervor in his 
sponsorship of the extreme in civil liberties 
during the Twenties and early Thirties, a seri- 
ous effort to think through the maturing of a 
great mind portrayed in the present volume. 

“... the moving declaration of faith in our 
political structure by so highly qualified an 
American as Doctor Beard will inspire all 
who read his delightful book. And, for the 
good of our country, we hope they will be 
many.” 

101 

Rio Grande to Cape Horn 

Carleton Beals Houghton, $3.50 

Sat. for Average Reader 

Lulu Vargas Vila in Commonweal: “Another 
political, economic and historical appraisal of 
the other American Republics. Valuable to 
students or persons interested in a condensed, 
general knowledge of those countries. As in 
any other book of this nature, which attempts 
to embrace such a vast number of facts, issue 
could be taken with many of its statements 
... but this is not particularly important to 
the average reader.” 


102 
Road’s End 
Mary Douglas B-H, $2.50 
This pleasing story, first published in Canada, 
8 a chronicle of the aged Monsignor Carling, 
“nearing his journey’s end.” A revery in a way 
on the Irish home in Ontario—youth—ordina- 
tion—and many facts and fancies — blended 
into an artistic portrait, colored with the rich 
tints of an abiding faith. 
103 
The Russian Enigma 
Wm. H. Chamberlin Scribners, $2.75 
Seemingly competent study—encourages coop- 
eration—Mature students only. 
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104 
See What I Mean 


Lewis Browne Random, $2.50 


Rambling fictional anti-Nazi undercover cru- 
sade—D. M. 

Chicago Sun Book Week: “.. . novel of the 
rise of one of those American Fascist organiza- 
tions of which we had such a rash just before 
. . provokes a curious mixture 
of hilarious amusement and profound anxiety. 

“In . . . the Los Angeles ‘Crusaders’ the 
dominant, motif is race prejudice .. . 

“The Crusaders, like so many other fifth col- 
umn and pro-Fascist groups, were deflated by 
Pearl Harbor; but the interests which inaug- 
urated them here as well as the elements which 
supported them . . . are far from eliminated.” 


105 
The Serbs Choose War 
Ruth Mitchell D D, $2.75 
Favorable For All 
James B. Stevens in The Sign: “.. . sister of 


the late General Billy Mitchell, went to Al- 
bania to cover the wedding of King Zog. 
When the Italian invasion of Albania came in 
1940, she went to Yugoslavia . . . was ad- 
mitted to membership in the Chetniks, the 
only woman of both foreign birth and foreign 
nationality ever to be so honored . . . spent 
thirteen months as a German prisoner . . 
finally freed. 

“. . . a powerful record . . . perhaps the 
most amazing thing . . . is the revelation of 
the Croatian treachery against their fellow 
Yugoslavs, the Serbs.” 


106 
Simplified Home Sewing 
Helen Hall Prentice-Hall, $2.75 
Extension: “. . . short cuts for self-instruc- 


tion in home sewing.” 


107 
The Sky Is My Witness 
Capt. Thomas Moore, Jr. Putnam, $2.00 
Louise Sullivan in The Sign: “Of all the war 
books, this one is a little different. It is good 
to have read it.” 


108 
So Little Time 
John P. Marquand Little, $2.75 
Extension: “In favor of this book is the fact 
that Marquand is an expert and talented ob- 
server of the American scene. He thas described 
a genuine sample of a moderately successful, 
de-Christianized, American bread-winner .. . 
His nonchalant attitude toward his marital 
infidelity is shocking but probably typical of 
our neo-pagans . . . we leave him gazing at 
candles, smelling incense and being freighted 
with some holy resolve. There must be some 
terrific religious significance to this ‘phony’ 
scene, but it escaped us.” 


From the Red Side 


109 


Spanish Labyrinth 

Gerald Brenan MacMillan, $3.50 
Unsatisfactory except as an example of Dis- 
tortion—MSO 

Catholic World: “. . . will hardly satisfy 
readers seeking an objective description of the 
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conditions which brought about Spain’s sad 
decline, and . . . civil war. As to the causes 
. . . We are open-minded, defending no one, 
alleging nothing, anxious only to learn the 
facts from someone whose judgment we can 
trust. Carlton Hayes would be the proper type 
of man to conduct us through the maze. Not 
Mr. Brenan. He leaves Spain still a labyrinth.” 

Owen B. McGuire in The Sign: “. . . pur- 
ports to ‘explain the enigma of the Civil War 
by an account of its social and political back- 
ground.’ That a reputable publisher could de- 
scribe Mr. Brenan’s book as ‘accurate history’ 
shows the extent to which Red propaganda 
has succeeded. To see the dishonesty of the 
author’s claim to impartiality you have but 
to read the last paragraph of his preface where 
he gives an account of those who helped in 
preparing the volume. Every one of them, 
Spaniard or foreigner, was a notorious Red 
propagandist during the Civil War. 

“de Madariaga’s book, Spain, was written 
in 1930. In December, 1942, Madariaga had 
brought his volume up tto date. He shows 
therein that the Spanish Government of the 
Civil War was a Communist Government cre- 
ated and controlled by Stalin. He gives the 
documentary evidence. Brenan had the whole 
volume under his eyes when he wrote. But 
Brenan has not a word to say about it.” 


110 
The Story of the Americas 
Leland Dewitt Baldwin S & S, $3.50 
Theodore Maynard in The Sign: “.. . at- 


tempt to write the story of the Western 
Hemisphere as a whole. Baldwin . . . has an 
eye for color and vivid detail, and is able to 
spin his yarn well. But what he has to re- 
late ‘becomes at times so unlikely that he has 
to qualify with an ‘it is said.’ And when he 
touches upon Catholic matters he does so 
without much knowledge . . . his taste is not 
always sure. There are nevertheless excellent 
things in his book. Indeed, every chapter con- 
tains good things.” 


lll 

A Surgeon’s World 

Max Thorek, M.D. Lippincott, $3.75 
A very interesting book of reminiscences in 
which doctors as well as other adults will read 
with pleasure. 

To be reviewed in our next issue. 
able gift for a doctor. 


A suit- 


112 

Survival 

Phyllis Bottome Little, $2.50 

Psychiatric Novel—HS—No—Adults— 
WR—MSO 

An Austrian refugee psychiatrist, finding him- 
self in a troubled English home keeps an ex- 
act diary of his observations and analyses. 
These are woven into an interesting novel— 
on a natural level—however, for which. rea- 
son it should be restricted to mature minds 
only. 


113 
Tambourine, Trumpet and Drum 
Shelia Kaye-Smith Harper, $2.50 
“As usual, Shelia Kaye-Smith has written a 
fascinating story of English life and manners 
in a countryside which is her own. Cleverly 
she has reconstructed a picture of three peri- 


400 


ods, a record of some fifty years of life and 
manners.” 

114 
Tell Me About God 

Mary Alice Jones R M, $2.00 
Well written and illustrated—King James ver- 
sion excerpts. 

Very beautiful illustrations in color—by 
Pelagie Doane—add to this beautiful book, in 
which a mother answers her little boy’s ques- 
tions about God. 

It is described as “entirely non-denomi- 
national.” The numerous one-line Scriptural 
excerpts are from the King James version. 


115 
These Men Shall Never Die* 


Lowell Thomas Winston, $2.00 


Sat. for All 
Johan Rider in The Sign: “.. . photographs 
and stories of heroes in this war in the Pacific. 
. . Accounts of some seventy soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines, airmen, and what they did far 
beyond the call of duty . . . told vividly as 
only Lowell Thomas could tell it.” 


116 
The Theory of Literary Kinds 
Jas. J. Donohue Loras, $2.00 
This is part of a doctoral thesis, being an in- 
quiry into the theory of literary classification. 
It “expounds the general systems of classifi- 
cation and division discoverable among the 
ancients.” 
117 
Those Who Go Against the Current 
Shirley Seifert Lippincott, $3.00 
Semi-historical novel—should be restricted to 
adults. 
118 
The Time Between 
Gale Wilhelm 


Indecent—Infantile—Blasphemous. 


Morrow, $2.00 


119 

The Toughest Fighting in the World* 

George H. Johnson D S P, $3.00 

Highly Praised—New Guinea—For All 

Peter Vanderhorn in The Sign: ‘Without 
doubt, this is just about the finest wartime 
reading that has been published. . . . account 
of battle in New Guinea. Johnson was on the 
spot. He makes the action live.” 


120 
Under a Lucky Star 

Roy Chapman Andrews Viking, $3.00 
Biography of publicized naturalist’s adventur- 
our life. HS—No AWR. 

The author found success through his ability 
to popularize the record of his explorations 
and to secure contributions to keep him going 
—he found his “lucky star.” He retired last 
year as director of the American Museum. 

The account of his experiences is highly in- 
teresting. Some objectionable passages are in- 
cluded. 

121 

Underground From Hong Kong 

Benjamin A. Proulx Dutton, $2.50 

Heart-rending but Satisfactory 

The Sign: “This book is tops . . . the best I’ve 
read on the oft-told story of the Japanese cap- 
ture of Hong Kong... a human document of 
a terrific struggle . . . a killing and heart- 
breaking defeat . . . strong and brave soldiers 
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crushed and broken on the wheel of imprison- 
ment . .. a desperate but successful escape.” 


122 
What America Means to Me 
Pearl S. Buck Day, $2.00 
An Agnostic Viewpoint—MSO 
The Sign: “.. . a collection of Pearl Buck’s 
addresses and articles for the year 1942-43 
. crucial issues of our global war. The one 
frustrating flaw in her argument—an almost 
universal one in every similar discussion to- 
day—is that her appeal for justice is to purely 
naturalistic and humanitarian motives. She is 
a professed agnostic. She no longer believes, 
although she still desperately wants to believe, 
in Christianity’s ability to shape and direct 
the destinies of men.” 


123 
What Other Answer* * 

Dorothy Grant Bruce, $2.75 
“Mrs. Grant has blended spicy, sparkling dia- 
logue, a strong dash of Catholic apologetics, 
with a measure of ready wit... 

“. . . in jaunty journalistic style tells how 
she dishes out the right answers to her friends, 
across the bridge-table, over a cocktail or a 
cigarette or in the midst of conversation at a 
gathering of “station-wagon” society . . . gives 
us a very intimate peep into the Catholic 
faith as it is lived in a very active Catholic- 
convert family.” 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 

Epwarp W. YoUNGREN 


124 
White Shores of Olinda 
Sylvia Leao Vanguard Press, $2.50 
Michael J. Harding in America: “Like a lacy 
lyric from Marilia’s ‘hands, 'this first novel by 
Miss Leao is a splendid thing . . . Happily its 
imperfections are few. Several passages of in- 
delicate realism, cut into but do not destroy 
its excellence.” 
125 
Winter Apples* 
Virginia Taylor McCormick 
Favorable For All 


Catholic World: “. : . She has a fine spiritual 
quality, is interested in the gentle things of 
life and the experience which none of us 
escapes, pains, dream, desires, lost illusions. 
Her lyrics are unfailingly smooth and musical, 
with a wistfulness and charm of their own.” 


126 

Yesterday’s Children 

LeMar Warrick Crowell, $2.00 
The Sign: “A likable blend of mild sophis- 
tication and folksiness marks this very casual 
novel. . . . an ingratiating portrayal of a 
boy’s maturing. 

“ . . much gentle amusement. . . . There is 
one Catholic character sympathetically pre- 
sented.” 


Putnam, $2.00 


127 
Years of Blindness 
H. G. Quaritch Wales 


America: “. 


Crowell, $3.00 
. . @ survey of the cultural 
and political (and partially of the economic) 
situation in Southeastern Asia, covering the 
rise of new forces and tthe decline of old 
Western controls and domination. The ‘years 


of blindness’ . . . are those when ‘the old- 
fashioned materialistic regime’ was being 
weakened by sloth and dry rot, while new 


——————— 


forces of a spiritual character were rising 
and beginning to ‘shake the majesty and 
power of imperialism to their foundations’ 
“He believes that ‘the old conception of 
empire is doomed’.” 
b * * 


Paul J. Phelan 
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Touched by the Thorn 

Maura Laverty Longmans, $2.50 

Reviewed by Contributing Editor Paul 

J. Phelan, Professor of English, Univer- 

sity of Santa Clara, author of “With a 
Merry Heart.” 


Chesterton once wrote of the Irish that, 

“All their wars are merry, and all 
their songs are sad.” He might have 
added that many of their stories are 
not very cheerful, either. Maura Lav- 
erty’s new novel is not exactly a gay 
picture of Irish village life. However, 
this is not to say anything against it, 
for as anyone knows, 

“this sad old earth must, borrow its 
mirth, but has troubles enough of its 
own.” 

Your Irishman is an idealist. That 
is why he can laugh. Your Irishman 
is a realist. That is why he can also 
be sad. 

Caught on the Rebound 


It was too bad the way Mary Sheehy 
slighted Denis Doran and, in a sudden 
burst of infatuation, ran off with Rowan 
O’Keeffe, the traveling player. No good 
ever came of it. And this action gener- 
ated the main plot of the book. When 
Rowan later died up in Dublin, Mary 
returned to Ballyderrig, with her son 
“Peejay.” Denis was in America. Des- 
perately striving to save her mother 
from the horrors of the county poor 
hospital, Mary married the rich but 
coarse and detestable Johnny Dunne, 
though she really loved Denis, and, the 
pity of it, had loved him all along with- 
out knowing it. When Denis returned 
he and Mary had clandestine meetings. 
The climax came when Johnny Dunne 
discovered that the coming child was 
not his but Denis Doran’s. 


An Artistic Triumph 

A second plot, and even a third plot, 
winds in and. out between the threads 
of the main story. There is the tale of 
Julia Dempsey, the lovable spinster, 
and her affection for Ber Higgins 
daughter, Teedy. And there is the tale 
of Paddy Gallagher and his escapades 
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with the I.R.A. But these secondary 
themes are cleverly handled so that in 
the last part of the book they create 
a dramatic element of suspense as to 
the outcome of the Denis-Mary com- 
plications. 

Miss Laverty shows just as great 
economy in the treatment of her sub- 
ordinate characters as she does in her 
skillful handling of the minor plots. 
Biddy Blocks, the town gossip—iittle 
“Peejay,” Mary’s boy — Lamb Joyce, 
the simpleton—all are used not only 
for color but also for furthering the 
central plot. In this Miss Laverty dif- 
fers, thank goodness, from many “nov- 
elists’” who throw in big helpings of 
minor characters for no good reason at 
all except to give their book that “broad 
sweep” that some reviewers like to 
mouth about. 

The versatility in description and 
dialogue and the knowledge of human 
psychology exhibited in this book are 
breathtaking. Miss Laverty makes a 
love-at-first-sight meeting plausible (how 
many writers would even attempt that 
today); she gets a Dickensian note of 
horror and gloom into her picture of 
the county poor hospital); she brings 
out all the homeliness and simplicity 
of a kitchen scene wherein Julia Demp- 
sey bakes a “flummery” for Teedy; 
she etches vividly the frustration and 
pathos of the love-meetings of Denis 
and Mary; she brings to life the seeth- 
ing turmoil in Johnny Dunne’s brain 
when he learns of Mary’s unfaithful- 
ness. : 

Novels Are for Adults 


Because of the general theme and 
the realism in some of the descriptions 
and dialogue, the book would be better 
read by adults than youngsters. 

* * * 


Theatrical 


129 
Box Office 
Compiled by Barrows and Eaton 
Ziff-Davis, $2.00 
Comments by Elisabeth Ann Murphy, 
Contributing Editor, and columnist of 
“Your Sense of Theatre.” 
In effect, Box Office makes accessible 
in one book a dozen samples of skill- 
fully executed short story technique. 
Many of the stories are old acquaint- 
ances for those who follow such mat- 
ters, 
There are two fundamental ap- 
proaches for a reviewer of this col- 


lection — aesthetic and, in a general 
sense, philosophic. The compilers state 
in the foreword that these stories, which 
have been adapted for the cinema, were 
chosen because they “possess the dou- 
ble virtue of having proved good film 
material and, at the same time, of hav- 
ing stood the test of literary quality.” 
Hence, the necessity of considering pri- 
marily whether the twelve short stories 
meet successfully two criteria: cinemat- 
ic and literary. 

Since the movies had been made be- 
fore publication, the film test had al- 
ready been applied. Yet, unless readers 
of the book happened to have seen the 
films in question, they must in each 
case rely upon the compilers’ “brief 
history of the motion picture fashioned” 
from the individual narratives. The 
brief histories, however, are unsatisfac- 
tory, since they fail to give sufficient 
data regarding the critics’ response to 
the productions, and they likewise fail 
to indicate to what extent the original 
story was changed when adapted for 
a moving picture. 

In the latter respect, the compilers 
missed an opportunity to make Box 
Office a unique collection, including 
both the original literary piece and a 
discussion, however curtailed, of what 
happened to each while en route to 
being filmed. As it is, we are led to 
assume that the stories, particularly 
in the matters of “fine writing, subtle- 
ties and excellencies of style, word 
cadence and rhythm” were left un- 
altered after being subjected to treat- 
ment by screen staffs. The fate of the 
majority of stories adapted for film 
production makes such an assumption 
untenable. 

Lacking, then, specific knowledge 
that the literary qualities of the stories 
were as apparent on the screen as on 
the written page, a reviewer can but 
consider Box Office as just another 
compilation, which in this instance in- 
cludes two stories each by O. Henry, 
W. Somerset Maugham, Damon Run- 
yon and Richard Connell, and one each 
by Samuel Hopkins Adams, James 
Street, Ben Hecht and Katherine 
Haviland-Taylor. 

However, a word concerning the 
treatment by the authors of their ma- 
terials. In more than half of the selec- 
tions at least an implied pagan philoso- 
phy is evident. Therefore, Box Office 
cannot be recommended indiscriminate- 
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ly. Mature readers already knowing the 
stories or coming upon them for the 
first time will recognize that the chief 
interest lies in the technique involved. 
It cannot be denied that the selections 
include a number of capitally told, cérk- 
ing good tales. 


bsg * w 


A Panorama 
You Will Like 


130 
From the Morning Watch 
Lucille Papin Borden Macmillan, $2.50 


By Contributing Editor J. M. Lelen 
And so now it has come to this, that 
if a book has courage to deal with 
something else than war and its weird- 
ness, critics call it an “anodyne,” or 
they arrogantly lump it off to the an- 
tique attics of “escape literature.” 

Poor, dear umpires at the great 
Game! They claim that today to write 
an unwarlike novel is to fiddle while 
Rome burns. Well, well! But they 
should remember that music is magic 
in the ears of the firemen. They should 
know that escape is surely legitimate 
when it only means a brief while to 
relax and forget before we return to 
our job. They should know that rest 
is essential when the day’s good deed 
is done. 

Listen to Albert Jack Nock in his 
“Memoirs of a Superfluous Man”: 

“Any creative work which one reads 
with attention will make one forget 
one’s troubles for the time being, as 
will a hand at bridge or billiards or 
watching a lively comedy on the stage. 
Some works do this and do no more. 
Others do this, but they are so con- 
ceived that the reading of them elevates 
and fortifies the spirit, they are spiritu- 
ally dynamogenous, they make one bet- 
ter. The critics miss this distinction as 
completely as the degenerate realism 
and naturalism of the Twenties missed 
it; and in the absence of anything re- 
motely resembling a sound and authori- 
tative criticism the true function of cre- 
ative writing, as well as its true char- 
acter, is everywhere lost sight of at the 
present time.” 


. ek 


From a Navy Chaplain 


“I would like to have your splendid 
magazine as a regular visitor.” .. . 
—Pensacola 
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naiie Which Should Not Die 


By Contributing Editor Mary L. Dunn, 
Critic, Lecturer and Writer, Norwood, Mass. 
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Three Ways Home 


Sheila Kaye-Smith Harper, 1937, $2.50 


Three Ways Home is a particularly in- 
teresting autobiography because it is 
even more than a diverting account of 
a well-known woman’s life. It is also an 
explanation of the development of a 
novelist, from the schooldays, when 
she filled notebook after notebook with 
“novels,” to the publication of Joanna 
Godden, the first of her books to sell 
more than 10,000 copies, and through 
fifteen years beyond that—years in 
which she became known in England 
and America as one of the best novelists 
of our day. Three Ways Home is also a 
record of spiritual development, from 
the time she cast off the religious in- 
fluences of chi!dhood to “‘be free of out- 
worn dogmas and threadbare conven- 
tions” through Anglo-Catholicism, and 
finally “home” in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Her Ambitions Change 


These three main strands are, of 
course, interwoven throughout the book, 
as they were in the life of the author. 
When she was only fifteen, her three 
main ambitions were: to live in the 
country, to be a successful author, and 
to be very High-church; a little later 
she acquired a fourth ambition, to be 
loved and happily married; all four 
have been richly satisfied. Her home is 
Little Doucegrove, near Brede, in Sus- 
sex; she is one of England’s best-known 
authors; she eventually became an An- 
glo-Catholic and married an Anglo- 
Catholic minister. Together she and her 
husband experienced great joy in their 
new religion—he was a convert from 
Quakerism—only to realize later that 
they had not yet found the authority 
they needed. The chaos caused in the 
Church of England in 1927 by the con- 
troversies over the New Prayer Brook 
left them bewildered. After a while 
“that honesty which must be a part of 
marriage compelled us both to reveal 
what we were thinking. And lo and be- 
hold! we were thinking the same.” They 
had come to the conclusion that they 
must become Roman Catholics; the de- 
sires and experiences which finally 


brought them to that conclusion are ex- 
plained at some length. 


Characters Reflect Author's Mind 


Naturally, the spiritual struggles of 
the author were reflected in her writ- 
ings. When Father Martindale read 
Challenge to Sirius he said the author 
should become a Catholic. (Nearly fif- 
teen years later, when her husband 
asked a Catholic friend to suggest a 
priest who would instruct them, the 
friend suggested Father Martindale who 
was then living only eight miles away.) 
Susan Spray was inspired by the visit 
of an American woman evangelist; re- 
viewers called it “Jesuitical propa- 
ganda.” Green Apple Harvest (which 
Miss Kaye-Smith thinks is her best 
novel) is a powerful study of a man who 
“got religion.” The End of the House 
of Alard, written four years after she 
had become an Anglo-Catholic, pro- 
claims and justifies that faith. 


Problems of Rural Life 


The other main subject of Miss Kaye- 
Smith’s novels is country life; Kent 
and Sussex are her favorite settings. 
Sussex Gorse, the first of her novels to 
sell more than 1,000 copies; Joanna 
Godden, which really established her as 
an important novelist, and which is 
probably her most widely read book; 
The Ploughman’s Progess, a novel show- 
ing how the spirit of the town is crush- 
ing out the life of the countryside; all 
these show the author’s wide knowl- 
edge and deep understanding of coun- 
try people and their problems. 

The epilogue of Three Ways Home 
tells how Miss Kaye-Smith and her 
husband began bringing back into the 
Church families whose ancestors were 
Catholics; when they had the first Mass 
said at Little Doucegrove in December, 
1930, it was the first time Mass had 
been celebrated publicly in the neigh- 
borhood since the Reformation; now 
Mass is said there every Sunday. So the 
minister who had to give up his minis- 
try and the wife who traveled with him 
along the road to Rome were soon find- 
ing their greatest happiness in bring- 
ing others into the City of God. 
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The New Edition of 


BUTLER’S 
LIVES 
OF 
THE SAINTS 


in Thirteen Volumes 
including the Index 
Volume No. 13 


$39.00 THE SET 


also sold separately 
@ $3.25 per volume 


* 


Since the “blitz” destroyed all 
the original plates of this 
manumental work of the late 
Hubert J. Thurston, S.J., and 
Donald Attwater, the publish- 
ers have made every effort to 
replace the damage done. Now 
after three years the complete 
set has been republished in a 
slightly smaller size but word 
for word, note for note, and in 


the same size of type. 


Order from Your 
REGULAR DEALER 


or 


P, J. KENEDY & SONS 


PUBLISHERS 


12 BARCLAY STREET 
NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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One Fair Daughter 

Bruno Frank Viking, $2.75 
Many authors, fleeing from an atmos- 
phere inimical to art, have become our 
permanent residents or exiled guests. 
Since their arrival in our country many 
have extended old world culture and 
added greatly to our understanding of 
the peoples who, as enemies or allies of 
the present, are to be our co-shapers of 
any peace in the future. In more than 
one respect the exodus from Europe of 
so many literary artists has been a gain 
for the United States. For them, the ac- 
cssibility of the American press and 
its recognition of their merits, has been 
a reciprocal benefit. But the presenta- 
tion of their writings to American 
readers involves difficulties. One Fair 
Daughter is a case in point. 


Over-anxiety 

This story, by a known writer of the 
German school, has for its scene the 
southern part of Poland. It begins be- 
fore World War I when Count Pattay, 
an Austrian Catholic and cavalry officer 
leaves Vienna and goes north where he 
meets Recha, a Jewess. Before Pattay 
issent out to the Russian front he mar- 
ties Recha in a civil ceremony, and be- 
fore their daughter is born, the Count is 
killed. The daughter, Elizabeth, lives to 
see and experience the brutality against 
the Jews that, as a lesser stream of 
blood feeding the red river of hate 
which Nazism hurls against the world, 
is marked with mass murder. Written 
with sheathed fangs, the book attempts 
to create a feeling of pity. More subtle 
is its argument, almost a veiled hope, 
for a permanent Jewish homeland in 
Palestine. And finally, in the character 
of John Herkimer, an American rescue 
or refuge in the United States is given 
a a solution. The author particularizes 
about a world problem, but in execution 
achieves merely bathos. His over-anx- 
iety to champion a cause leads him to 
Write an unconvincing novel. 


Faulty Translation 

From an artistic aspect the book pro- 
vokes consternation on three points. The 
@ author did not have his artistic skill in 
Storytelling taken from him by the 
Customs’ Office, but it did suffer the 
shackles of translation difficulties. The 
book shows haste in writing and haste 
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ART OR BURNED TOAST? 


and ineptitude in translation. This 
frenzy of haste is carried over by the 
publisher who contributes a round of 
typographical errors. Each may seek an 
excuse for these shortcomings in the 
pressure that war has put upon the pro- 
duction of many items, but the fum- 
bling with art does not follow upon in- 
creased efficiency with the machine, and 
it is hoped that they will not repeat the 
lame excuse of the waiter who, ques- 
tioned because the toast was burned, 
countered with, “Don’t you know there 
is a war going on?” The author in his 
art, the translator in her bad grammar 
and naively literal translation of terms, 
and the publisher in the final product, 
when they wish to serve toast for the 
diet of peace, should know that the 
cause is best served when the toast is 
not scorched. 
—RoBErT C. BRODERICK 
Fiction Editor, Bruce Publishing Co. 
* * * 


An Author’s Comment 
133 
Rose of America 

Sara Maynard S. & W., $2.00 

By Thomas J. Hosty, author of Small 
Talks for Small People—just 
published (Bruce, $1.75) 

It has always been my sincere belief 
that children’s books (as far as their 
entertainment and instructive values are 
concerned—not, of course, as regards 
their moral principles) should be eval- 
uated by children, rather than adults! 

The surest and the simplest way to 
find out whether children like a certain 
book is to have a few children read it, 
and then have them give their honest 
opinion, in the language of childhood. 
It is true that they are unable to plunge 
into a lengthy disquisition of the book, 
or to express their sentiments in the 
critical clichés in which some of our 
reviewers delight in masking their 
thoughts. (Unless, of course, they are 
youthful prodigies; from whom, O 
Lord, deliver us! ) 

I, for one, would be inclined to place 
far more credence in the simple, one 
word, childlike appraisal of “swell,” 
or “rotten,” or “corny,” than I would 
in the most elaborate phraseology of 
any literary adult, who can, at best, 
only strive to recapture the outlook of 
far-off childhood. 
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Why, then, you may ask, do I write 
this? One reason (and not the main 
one!) is because I am now supposed 
to understand children thoroughly, since 
I had the presumption to write a book 
for them. The other reason (and my 
chief one!) is because it gives me an 
opportunity to put on record something 
in which I have always believed. 

With these confessional thoughts off 
my literary conscience, let me get down 
to the job at hand—Sara Maynard’s 
book. From my adult point of view, 
I consider it most fortunate that the 
mother of seven children wrote this 
book. This maternal experience afforded 
a splendid background for the sympa- 
thetic study of a. young girl Saint, who 
was also a member of a large family. 
Mrs. Maynard has done a fine piece 
of work in recapturing, in life-like 
tones, the inspiring story of Saint Rose 
of Lima, “Patron Saint of America and 
the Philippine Islands.” That this book 
may be the means of popularizing devo- 
tion to the First Flower of the New 
World is the earnest prayer of your 
humble reviewer, who was privileged 
to serve 1494 happy days as a curate 
in St. Rose of Lima Parish in Chicago! 


* * * 
Confection for Girls 
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Pearls of Ferrara 
Melita Hofman Dutton, $2.50 


This story of two sisters, Isabella and 
Beatrice D’Este, is an artistic descrip- 
tion of 15th century Italian life among 
the nobility. One married the Duke of 
Milan, the other the Marquis of Man- 
tua. Reared in luxury, their history is 
a panorama of the changing scenes 
staged against the political background 
of the Italy of daVinci, who was their 
friend and adviser in things of art. 

There is no plot to this story. His- 
torical events are only incidental. Pomp, 
and display, romance and charming de- 
scriptions of ceremonies and art objects 
and wardrobes are the most interesting 
part—woven into the network of joy 
and tragedy. 

Altogether, this is a very likable con- 
fection. And the many pen-and-ink 
sketches add substantially to its delect- 
ability. 

* * * 
“Books On Triat is worth its cost and 


more, if only to save us from making one bad 
choice per year.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. —ELEANOR RICE. 
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Paulist Founder 


CELESTIAL HOMESPUN 
Katherine Burton Longmans, $3.00 


Reviewed by Contributing Editor Riley 
Hughes, Providence College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Brook Farm, that focal point where 
many lines of interest in the middle 
of the last century converged, was to 
some an avenue of discovery of the 
Catholic Church. It was not, as a for- 
mer member angrily charged years 
later, that everybody at West Rox- 
bury wore rosaries under their work 
aprons, but its atmosphere of free in- 
quiry led some to investigate that most 
exotic flower in Yankee New England. 
Orestes Brownson became converted 
without Brook Farm, of course, and 
Charles King Newcomb, extremist of 
all extremists, found he could not con- 
jure up Catholicism out of atmosphere 
alone. 

When Isaac Hecker, subject of the 
latest of Mrs. Burton’s careful novel- 
ized biographies, was at Brook Farm 
he was still “Isaac the Seeker.” This 
community of study and physical la- 
bor where, in Emerson’s words, “every 
person you meet is a character and in 
free costume” showed Hecker very 
forcibly that idealistic communities 
based on man rather than on God 
are bound to fail. A subsequent and 
much shorter stay at Bronson Alcott’s 
Fruitlands confirmed that opinion. If 
it was not obvious then that Hecker 
would find solace in the Church, it 
was established that he would find it 
nowhere else. 

Mrs. Burton shows with excellent 
cumulative effect how Hecker’s unpre- 
tentious Americanism and his heroic 
spirituality combined to make him an 
outstanding apostle to the Americans. 
It was his apostolic zeal which led to 
his break with the Redemptorists and 
his founding the Paulists. The author 
covers that difficult period with ex- 
pertly marshalled facts fused with im- 
aginative fire. With a slow majesty the 
years of Hecker’s life roll by in these 
pages; it was a quiet life, for although 
there were controversy and trial, the 
chief impact is one of serenity. 

A word should be said about Mrs. 
Burton’s technique and style. Here, as 
in her other works, she combines what 
people probably felt and said, the field 
of the novel, with what they are known 


to have done, the field of biography. 
This is a difficult technique, but in 
Celestial Homespun it is both inte- 
grated and sustained. The style is 
at times rather placid, but anyone 
knowing the primary and secondary 
sources in the field, the doctor’s dis- 
sertations and the fugative magazine 
references to be incorporated, can but 
marvel at the industry and artistry 
which has made them one luminous 


whole. 
* bx * 


The Third Order 


THE BETTER LIFE 

Kilian J. Hennrich Wagner, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sr. Mary Aloysi, SND, 
Ph.D. Head of the English Dept., Notre 
Dame College, S. Euclid, O., and au- 
thor of John Henry Newman and other 
books. 

The reasonableness of Father Kilian’s 
graphic presentation of Tertiarism in 
The Better Life at a time when we are 
passing through an unparalleled crisis 
in world history is its strongest justifi- 
cation. The soundness of its plan and 
its oneness of emphasis on the nature 
and the objectives of Tertiarism and 
the means of achieving its ends, make 
the treatise an invaluable part of the 
spiritual effort toward a lasting peace. 
The Third Order has always been re- 
garded as one of the most efficacious 
means towards the spiritual restoration 
of all things in Christ. This is the bur- 
den of the excellent volume from the pen 
of a man of God seasoned in the art of 
Christlike living and alert to the needs 
of the hour, himself an outstanding ex- 
ponent of the genuine Franciscan spirit. 
It is hopeful, optimistic, and courage- 
ous in suggesting a remedy for the dis- 
rupted state of family life, the root of so 
much evil in our social relations. 

The jacket of the book reads “For All 
Seculars,” but in this caption the world 
at large is momentarily caught up, for 
we all are members of the Mystical 
Body—all suffering under the impact of 
the war. Woefully confused amidst the 
clash of armed forces and the greater 
clash of minds and hearts in their di- 
vided and often blinded allegiance, men 
are casting about for peace, for strength, 
for wisdom that is not of this earth. 


Tertiary Selection 


Done with great earnestness and 
depth of understanding, The Better Life 
points unmistakably to the remedy—the 


== 


age-old admonition to penance and p 
nunciation. Envisioning the whole ecop. 
omy of Christian living, Father Kili 
builds his treatise around the perenniy 
spiritual forces—the Sacred Scripturs 
dogma, and the liturgy. There ; 
nothing spectacular in his method gf 
approach, but an intense convictiq: 
born of much Franciscan living in af 
world that has forgotten God. It creats 
the proper atmosphere for the foste.§ 
ing of a genuine Christian mode of life 
the lack of which is at the heart of thi ' 
overwhelming amount of suffering anf 
distress that fall to our lot these day 
The fact of its being the INTERNA 
TIONAL TERTIARY BOOK SELEC. 
TION stresses its potentialities as, 
leaven in effecting a return to God. 


The Better Life should go far towanl 
bringing men back to a more fervent 
penitential life, and give them a highe§l- 
regard for sainthood and personal hol | 
ness in the midst of a distracted world 
In other words, it should hearten then 
to the most heroic sacrifices when eter 
nal interests are at stake. The book is 
easily read; the format is attractive and 
the type clear, and the open page it 
vites to leisurely reflection. Thre 
things conspire to make the volum 
timely: the dire need for its substantid 
import, the man best fitted to do it jus 
tice, and the excellence of the final 
achievement. 

* * bs 


Thinkers — Leaders 


“What is it that characterizes th 
thinker? First of all, and obviously 
vision: The thinker is pre-eminently: 
man who sees where others do not. I 
novelty of what he says, its characte 
as a sort of revelation, the charm thi 
attaches to it, all come from the fat 
that he sees. He seems to be head atl 
shoulders above the crowd, or to 
walking on the ridgeway while othes 
trudge at the bottom. Independent 
is the word which describes the mot 
aspect of this capacity for visid 
Nothing is more striking than the a 
sence of intellectual independence i 
most human beings: they conform i 
opinion, as they do in manners, 
are perfectly content with repeatim 
formulas. 

“|. the thinker, whether 
wishes it or not, is a leader.” 


From the Art of Thinking by Abbé Emé 
Dimnet. 





— See ee 2 
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Kila FATHER DESMET: PIONEER PRIEST OF 
“Penna me ROCKIES 

iptures f elene Magaret F & R, $3.00 


Reviewed by Staff Contributor Anne 
Cawley Boardman, Ph.D., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
Father DeSmet, Jesuit missionary to the 
Flathead Indians in the Bitter Root 
Valley of Montana, died in 1873 at the 
age of seventy-two. To some his name 
and achievements are unknown but to 
many he is a legendary figure. He still 
| lives in the history and tradition of the 
ELEC fat West. A town in South Dakota has 
5 as ay been named for him; a steamboat, “the 
d. prettiest thing that was ever built,” was 
christened the ‘“DeSmet”; and many 
pa statues and testimonials bear witness to 
higher the fact that he is not forgotten in the 
area that he served well for more than 





“a aquarter of a century. 
a then But it has waited until recently for 
n eter] Father DeSmet to come into his own 


hook iq Mightfully as one of America’s great 
‘ve ani Pioneers. In her excellent biography of 
age ii this great man, Helene Magaret pre- 
Thre seats him in his humility and strength. 
With a sympathetic understanding the 
author has portrayed him ably and 
clearly. From her research and studies 
wing his own letters and diaries, she 
has written an inspiring and dramatic 
account of this kindly servant of God 
and men. 
ors For over thirty years he labored ac- 
tively among the Flatheads and the 
es tht other Indian tribes, friendly and hostile, 
‘ious either as missionary or peace-maker. 
sntly “i His great love and major interest was 


volume 
stantial 
it jus 
e final 


yt. ANH always the Indians and he worked con- 
aracte! 


tinuously for their rights—writing, trav- 
dling, and soliciting funds to advance 
their welfare. 


Born in Belgium in 1801, from 1823- 
1873 he lived and worked in America, 
first with the Potawatomis in Iowa and 
later the Flathead Indians in Montana. 
These latter Indians, far in the seclusion 
of the Rockies, could form a Christian 
civilization, so dreamed Father DeSmet, 
untouched by the influences of the fur 
and gold traders. He lived to see the 
influx of whites over the Oregon Trail 
and the accompanying problems that 
, broken treaties brought to the Indians. 
et Humble, quiet, self-effacing, this 
gtay-haired ‘“Black-robe” had vision 
and faith and courage. Soon government 
authorities realized that of all people in 








the United States, Father DeSmet could 
exert the greatest influence among the 
warring Indians as a peace-maker. He 
was invited to attend the general Peace 
Council held at Fort Laramie in 1851. 
Colonel Mitchell, the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs in St. Louis, said: 
“You’re our talisman—the only person 

. who can make the lion and the 
lamb lie down together.”’ Later another 
official said: ‘““The land west of the Mis- 
souri is not controlled by the Indians, 
the emigrants, or the United States, I 
think, but by a certain Jesuit priest in 
St. Louis.” 

This book abounds in dramatic situa- 
tions. Father DeSmet traveled exten- 
sively here and abroad and knew people 
everywhere. He had an audience with 
Pope Gregory in 1843 and with Presi- 
dent Lincoln in 1862. On that occasion 
he sought the payment of overdue 
promised annuities to the Osages and 
the Pottawatomis. Both of these inter- 
views are presented in detail by the au- 
thor, but the second stands forth as a 
long remembered highlight. In it we see 
two great Americans both believing in 
and working for the brotherhood of 
man. 


Helene Magaret has merged the many 
inspiring and thrilling events in Father 
DeSmet’s life to make a most exciting 
and interesting book. It could easily be 
labeled “Indian,” “Western,” or “Ad- 
venture” and had it been classified in 
such a manner, it might have attracted 
more readers. 


It should have been a “best seller.” 
In competition with the books that usu- 
ally appear on that mythical list, it 
could hold its own securely. Presented 
in the narrative form rich in dialogue, 
one forgets that he is reading a biogra- 
phy rather than a work of fiction. De- 
spite the ease of its form, however, the 
author has engaged in serious research 
to make this story factually true. It is 
authentic in every detail. End paper 
maps and a chronological table of 
events add greatly to the visual under- 
standing of Father DeSmet and his 
travels. 

Miss Magaret wrote this biography 
on an American Association of Univer- 
sity Women Fellowship while a gradu- 
ate student at the University of Iowa. 
Today she teaches creative writing at 
the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Min- 
nesota. She became a Catholic, I under- 
stand, through her study of the life of 
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Father DeSmet. She has recently been 
named to the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors. She has given us a very ab- 
sorbing story of a great American, a 
knowledge of whom enlarges our con- 
cept of our own country a century ago. 
Her book is enthusiastically recom- 
mended. It should be widely known. 
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The Mission Bells 


SAY THE BELLs oF OLD MIssIoNS 

Elizabeth Willis De Huff Herder, $1.25 

Review by J. M. Lelen, Contributing 
Editor. 
Legends of Old New Mexico Missions: 
such could have been the title of this 
delightful series of romances. “Well, 
then,” someone will say. “It has noth- 
ing to do with history.” “I beg your 
pardon, dear reader,” I will reply. 
“Legends are not the excrescence of 
history, they are its efflorescence.” Read 
the genesis, or rather, “the growth of a 
legend,” by Lowell, and see what I 
mean. Writers may at times forsake the 
realm of fact in order that they may 
better tell the truth; they may lure 
the reader away from actualities in 
order to present him with realities. It is 
only in the lexicon of careless thinkers 
that the words Truth and Fiction are 
regarded as antithetic. A genuine an- 
tithesis subsists between the words Fact 
and Fiction, but Fact and Truth are 
not synonymous. 

“Voices of the Bells in New Mexico”: 
such also could have been the title of 
this book. Just as the bells in the old 
churches of England ring out different 
tales, so each group of bells in belfries 
of the old missions in New Mexico 
chimes forth its separate story. 

When we speak of missions in U.S.A. 
we usually think of those old structures 
in California or in Texas. Of El Alamo, 
for instance. The oldest missions, how- 
ever, are those in New Mexico, some of 
which were built more than 150 years 
before those of California. Because of 
their age and historic significance, 
legends have grown up around them. 
These stories are told by oldsters, who 
keep hearing the bells chiming these 
tales and who believe implicitly in what 
the bells say. 

The present volume is a colléction of 
those entertaining stories: Incidentally 
it is also a contribution to American 
Indian ethnology. 
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Maynard’s Life of Brownson 


Note: Author Maynard in his new book is somewhat critical of other 
Brownson biographers—including Doran Whalen, author of Granite 
for God’s House (S&W, 1941, $4.00). . . .We feel that our readers 
will be interested in Doran Whalen’s reaction to Dr. Maynard’s 


biography. 


Orestes Brownson, Yankee, 
Radical, Catholic 
Theodore Maynard Macmillan, $3.00 
Reviewed for Books ON TRIAL by Doran 
W halen 


GOOD poet has here written a 
poor biography. Mr. Maynard has 
proceeded to apply poetic license 

with a free hand in an alleged life. The 
narrative flows in the easy, assured 
style that marks Theodore Maynard’s 
popular prose; and, for strangers to 
Brownson, it may make pleasant read- 
ing. It will at least introduce Brown- 
son’s name to Mr. Maynard’s extensive 
audience, and that is something; but it 
is a mistake in that the time is not ripe 
for a debunking treatise about Orestes 
Brownson. 


Severe Criticism 


Instead of arousing interest and pro- 
voking discussion, this book is likely to 
create an ill and unfair impression of 
Brownson. The work has been thrown 
together in too much haste for careful 
chronology and for an adequate weigh- 
ing of evidence. At first glance many 
truths in the life of the complex Brown- 
son look contradictory. Mr. Maynard 
wastes no time untangling testimony. 
To him, either contradiction is false— 
and he is no respecter of the integrity 
of persons. Brownson himself can claim 
no more credence at his hands than any 
other witness: “We have only Brown- 
son’s word for... .” And again, “Still 
less to be believed is Brownson’s ac- 
count of the secret plans . .. .” Brown- 
son’s generation would have considered 
such effrontery to a man of physical 
strength “risk beyond the call of duty.” 


Still on the Surface 


To this reviewer, his subject does not 
seem real to Maynard. He lacks the 
perspective of an acquaintance acquired 
through time. He has not followed the 
man’s development by reading his mag- 
azines consecutively. Despite this new 
volume’s elaborate window dressing of 
bibliography and footnotes, Maynard 
has not mastered the man, Brownson. 


He leans on secondary sources, and he 
carries prejudices. 

In part, this is due to what he inter- 
prets as awe in modern research stu- 
dents. Their high praise of Brownson’s 
theories of politics, his philosophy, his 
power in sustained logical thought, or 
his influence, irks Maynard. 


Author Disagrees With Others 

The titles of their monographs do 
suggest a sense of elated surprise at dis- 
covery of living strength and culture 
among dusty books and neglected pa- 
pers. The ablest among these investiga- 
tors is The Very Reverend Joseph Don- 
ovan, C.M., who in 1927 wrote Giant 
Among Giants. Later one and another 
brought out America’s Foremost Phil- 
osopher, Brownson a Man of Men, 
Brownson the Newman of America, A 
Man of Courage and a Great Man. 

With the sub-title A Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, there appeared in 1939 the first 
full length biography since Henry 
Brownson’s three-volume study com- 
pleted at the turn of the century. Two 
years later \came Granite for God’s 
House, which was quarried through a 
period of about seven years. That is all 
we have on Brownson. 


Fitting the Man to the Coat 

But in his Introduction, Mr. May- 
nard admits that previous over-praise 
“and that sort of thing tend to put a 
reader’s back up.” With his back up 
then, he has contrived a kind of coat to 
fit his notion of a man-sized American; 
and, throughout this volume, he pro- 
ceeds to trim the “giant” down. 

Now the process of tailoring a man 
to a garment is an exceedingly disagree- 
able operation to watch; and certain 
pounds of flesh marked for rejection are 
near the heart of Brownson’s character. 
One of these is Brownson’s utter sin- 
cerity always toward religion. This is 
cut away by interpreting Brownson’s 
purpose in publishing his first “creed” 
as “a kind of joke.” That “creed” was 
a failure, but it was not mockery. 





Whittling Down the Authors 


Before the end of Chapter III, this 
author has put all former biographe, 
under suspicion of inaccuracy. Dora 
Whalen is accused of “‘pure invention” 
and Henry Brownson is discovered in q 
“curious mistake” which “is _ incay. 
tiously followed by Mr. Schlesinger,” As 
to Father Hecker’s testimony at the age 
of sixty-eight, the priest’s memory js 
“manifestly in error.” 

With the last witness out, Mr. May. 
nard pronounces it “unlikely” tha 
Brownson studied Greek. Henry ha 
said that he did; and Mr. VanWyck 
Brooks, in The Flowering of New Eng. 
land pictures him reeling off reams of 
Greek in imperfect rhythm, but from 
memory. Maynard grants Brownson 
only enough French for “practical pur. 
poses.” He could not appreciate French 
literature in the original. But Brow. 
son reviewed current French books: “As 
far as we have compared the translation 
with the original,” Brownson comments 
upon a translation of Monks of th 
West, “it preserves the sense, but not 
the freshness, vivacity, and indefinable 
charm of the original, which are beyond 
the reach of the translator.” 


Going! Going! Gone! 

In the January number of his Re 
view in 1864, while appraising a novel 
by Ruffini, Brownson speaks of the in- 
tellectual and aesthetic atmosphere in 
which the cultivated Italian moves; and 
he declares Dante superior to Shakes 
peare in learning, in philosophy, and in 
culture. Again, he dissents from certain 
opinions of Frederic Ozanam concerning 
“the study of the classics, and the de 
sign and real sense of Dante’s Divim 
Commedia.” But Mr. Maynard says, 
“He knows nothing of Dante.” And 
elsewhere, “. . . compared to Theodore 
Parker or even George Ripley, Brow 
son’s reading was not wide.” 

Of a piece with these errors are the 
statements that Brownson did not like 
Oxford men, and that he was an indi 
ferent orator incapable of meeting 
minds with his audience. Further, Mr 
Maynard gives Brownson an uncouth 
appearance, a greedy appetite, and mort 
than once has him “snort” opinions 
Thus he has pictured Dante’s Ciace, 
not Brownson. 


Another Criticism 


Transcendentalism, its adherents, aid 
the Brook Farm, neighbored Browns0!. 
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Ripley credited him with having in- 
gired the experiment; but the Farm, 
considered as an investment, or as an 
expression of his idealism, was not 
Brownson’s field. He had a couple of 
friends in the group; he placed his son 
with them for a time, and he did not 
discourage Isaac Hecker from trying 
them out. But Maynard’s devoting more 
than two and a half chapters to them is 
likely to provoke the criticism that this 
book is padded with irrelevant matter. 
There may also come the charge of 
disparity of stress between items perti- 
nent and trivial. As an example, take 
the establishing of a date for Brown- 
son’s first lecture in New York City. 
Father Hecker places it in 1834, and 
offers in corroboration the fact that he 
himself was only fifteen and unabie to 
vote. He expresses disappointment that 
the press took slight notice of an event 
so important to himself. Maynard in- 
sists at considerable length that it was 
1841; and, after he has established the 
time to his own satisfaction, he hangs 
exactly nothing upon his conclusion. 


Old Controversy Revived 


The student of Brownson reads commentary 
always with an eye for the old defeated accu- 
sation of ontologism. Even with the disarming 
assurance in Maynard’s Introduction, that the 
charge cannot be substantiated against Brown- 
son, he later states that he clung to his ontol- 
ogism. 

This time, let us permit Brownson to make 
his own answer by quoting from his Quarterly 
of July, 1874. (Also in Works, Vol. II, pp. 
468-486.) Therein, he quotes many items from 
the accusing magazine. From one excerpt 
against himself we take: “He . . . addresses 
himself to educated men who can sift his 
arguments, and dismiss with a benign smile 
what they think to be unsound; and .. . he 
takes great care to screen himself behind a 
newly invented distinction between ideal in- 
tuition and perception or cognition . . .” 

Brownson responded: “The ‘benign smile’ 
is very charming . . . but men have been 
known to smile not from superior knowledge. 
Dr. Brownson tries . . . not unsuccessfully, 
to show that his philosophy—not his ontol- 
ogism, for ontologist he is not, and never has 
been since he became a Catholic—does not 
fall under ecclesiastical censure. . . . The 
censure of the Louvain ontologism by the 
Holy See was first published . . . in 1861, and 
we may say that not a single proposition 
censured had ever been defended by us, and 
there is not one which we had not . . . op- 
Posed and refuted. . . . We hope we are too 
loyal to be guilty of subterfuge. 

Ps It seems never to have occurred to 
him, [the editor who had held Brownson up 
to derision], that he may have . . . identified 


our philosophy with his own ontologiem ee 
and now, when he sees that he cannot bring 
it under the ecclesiastical censure his ontology 
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has incurred, he insinuates that we escaped 
by a subterfuge. ...” 

Mr. Maynard dismisses all this as a 
mere flash of temperaments, a bluster 
of words; and he presents that pound- 
ing upon a table has a tenderizing effect 
upon the tough sinews of a masculine 
quarrel such as no woman could under- 
stand. This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished; and, be it poetic 
illusion or fact, only a pervert would at- 
tempt to shatter belief in the statement. 
But righteous indignation is not within 
the realm of quarreling. It sticks deep. 

It is an odd thing that certain groups 
refuse to grant oblivion to the ques- 
tion. For each discussion draws new 
proofs of an old injustice to Brownson; 
and names that are sacred to many are 
re-clouded in each defence. 


* * 
Negro Problem 
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Brown Americans 

Edwin R. Embree Viking, $2.75 

Reviewed by James A. Eldridge 
From the pen of Edwin R. Embree has 
come a clear cut record of the social, 
educational and vocational problems 
that face America’s important minority: 
the Negro. Embree is well equipped to 
set down such a chronicle. For the past 
fifteen years he has been president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, a chief in- 
terest of which is the betterment of the 
conditions of the Negro in America. 

In Brown Americans the author gives 
us an account of the American Negro 
from that fateful day in 1619 when the 
first slaves were sold, down to the pres- 
ent day status of the Negro in an 
America at war. The author is factual 
and journalistic in his presentation. He 
avoids any deviation from his subject 
matter and adheres to the main points 
of his outline. 

It should be noted that Embree pays 
brief but accurate tribute to the early 
work of the pioneer Catholic Church in 
America in the field of Negro educa- 
tion. In another chapter he recalls the 
numerous contributions of the American 
Negro to the educational and cultural 
heritage of this nation. 

I have but one point of difference 
with the author. At no point in his dis- 
cussion of our race problem does he 
base his arguments on Christian ethics. 
It seem to me that one cannot make an 
adequate plea for racial justice without 
basing his plea on the teachings of 
Christ. It is singularly fortunate, there- 


fore, that at this same time we have a 
parallel book from Father LaFarge, 
S. J. In his book, The Race Question and 
the Negro, Father LaFarge does set 
forth for us the Catholic principles up- 
on which we can base a program for 
interracial justice. 

The student and the citizen inter- 
ested in the welfare of his country 
should read these two books. The ques- 
tion of racial justice is a vital one, and, 
as Embree points out: 

“If we are to have a decent and 

orderly world, we must prove that 

we want democracy for all men, 
not merely for white men. The test 
of our belief in universal freedom 
is our practice at home.” 

* * * 


The American Way 


Challenge to ee SO 

Henry M. Wriston Harper, $2.00 
The author, president of Brown Uni- 
versity, is now working on policy for- 
mulation in Washington. A talk he 
made before a business group was re- 
ceived with such enthusiasm that it was 
expanded into this book. 

He speaks out, but he is not particu- 
larly partisan. He feels that there has 
been a defeatist spirit operating be- 
tween government and business—and 
that it was in operation even before the 
New Deal. He is against economic de- 
terminism—and deficit spending, which 
he calls political hocus-pocus. 

Our unpreparedness, he says, indi- 
cated moral laxness. State social serv- 
ice shows lack of faith in the individual 
—a moral retreat. He is opposed to con- 
centration in business and fears that 
agencies created for emergency may be- 
come permanent. He pleads for recog- 
nition of the infinite value of the indi- 
vidual but seems somewhat hazy in his 
claims that man governed by reason is 
the essential basis of democracy. 

Which? 

Speaking of freedom, or security, Dr. 
Wriston says we have asked for both— 
and that we can’t have both. No policy 
of appeasement can long delay our 
choice. 

“Monopoly” in business, he says “is 
as deadly an enemy of free enterprise 
as managed economy . . . private bu- 
reaucracy is even more intolerable than 
public . . . security for prices is far less 
warranted than attempts at security for 
full employment.” 


Forster’s Novels 


(From an article by John S. Kennedy 
in The Transcript, Hartford.) 


“ 


. apropos of the homage being 
paid E. M. Forster on the publication 
of a critical study of this novelist and 
the republication of four of his works. 
Carlos Baker wrote an almost adulatory 
article for last Sunday’s New York 
Times Book Review, and Clifton Fadi- 
man last week laid aside military 
master-minding and political indigna- 
tion long enough to do a similar piece 
for The New Yorker. 


. I have taken the trouble to 
reread this week the two best known 
novels by Forster, Howards End and 
A Passage to India. . . 


“I have found Forster’s moral judg- 
ments, everywhere present in what he 
writes, not only debatable but invaria- 
bly subjective and tending to the sopho- 
moric. It is easy to say that any pas- 
sage which one might quote in proof 
of this is really not directly attributable 
to Forster but to one of his characters 
and is not necessarily endorsed by him 
—to paraphrase the radio advertisers. 
But there are very few novelists of 
whom the reader is as much aware, 
while he goes through their work, as 
he is of Forster. . . . 
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“In Howards End, for example, the 
author is always intruding to comment, 
even to address the reader. One con- 
stantly feels that the characters are 
being manipulated, that they are 
strictly controlled by their creator. .. . 

“Like so many caricaturists of Chris- 
tianity, Forster cites Christ against the 
Christian moral code. He says .. . in 
Howards End, that rhorality can group 
and grade sins, but that the so-called 
sinner evades such classification. In 
other words . . . to say that this or 
that person is a sinner, is impossible. 
Sin does not exist in the concrete. 

“There are sentences in A Passage to 
India which are actually revolting in 
the overt contempt and scarcely veiled 
hatred of Christianity which they con- 
tain, as well as in the pride which they 
reveal in the writer... . 

“|. I, for one, cannot agree with 
those who praise Forster as an acute 
commentator on life. He is a facile 
commentator on his own fragmentary, 
often obtuse, often perverse conception 
of life. The fact that representative re- 
viewers can write glowingly of his sup- 
positious excellence as an observer and 
a judge of human nature makes one de- 
pressed about prospects for that clear 
understanding of morality requisite if 
the world is to recover from a quarter- 
century of debacles.” 








Book-of-the-Month Club Appraisals 


We have been receiving letters ask- 
ing why there were no reviews of Book- 
of-the Month Club selections for Sep- 
tember in our September issue. 

The answer is that in sending out 
Review copies all publishers request 
that no reviews be published before the 
book itself is published. 

We have an arrangement with the 
Book-of-the-Month Club which permits 
us to send confidential advance ap- 
praisals to members of the club who 
have requested that we “service” their 
memberships. 


In other words, those who join the 
club through us, or have their member- 
ships transferred to us may receive 
this information at no extra charge. But 
we cannot publish this information be- 
fore the books are published, nor can 
we supply it under our agreement to 
anyone except those who send us a 
signed request. To such members, we 
send our appraisal along with the Book 
Club News, and all books are shipped 
and billed by us—not by the book club. 

If this is not clear we will gladly send 
further information. 








A Prayer for Our Country in Time of War 


O God whose might outweighs all force of arms and whose protection strength- 
ens unto victory the defense of those who trust in Thee, stretch forth Thy hand in 
mercy to Thy servants, give us Thy strong help to repel the assaults of our enemies, 
and we shall ever thank Thee and praise Thy Holy Name. Through Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
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The War Against God 
Edited by Carl Carmer Holt, $2.75 
Ignores Papal pronouncements—other. 
wise Favorable 


Bernard Iddings Bell in Commonweal: 
“. . an undiscriminating collection of 
utterances of various Christians about 
the present war . . . designed to per. 
suade the reader that the conflict now 
ruining the happiness of man is a cru- 
sade against the enemies of Christianity 
. . . Germany and Japan. . . one may 
contrast this somewhat ridiculous vol- 
ume with the official utterances of 
Christian bodies in the Allied countries, 
. . . one need not bother buying this 
book.” 

John F. LaFarge, Executive Editor, 
in America: “It has taken quite a while 
for the astounding and incredible con- 
cept to have dawned on the people's 
minds that Hitler and the Nazis really 
are warring against God in their way 
as the Bolsheviks have declared and 
carried out a war in theirs. 


- Out of many thousands of utterances 
. . . Carmer has quoted the most de 
fiant utterances of the enemy and has 
quoted in turn the most resounding 
and moving responses, chiefly of non- 
Catholic writers. It seems a little strange 
that Mr. Carmer has not included a 
single word from the most far-seeing 
and best known religious leader of the 
entire world, namely, Pope Pius XIl 

. a useful addition to the shelf of 
reference books which religion’s dele 
gates can take with them to the peace 
table.” 

The Sign: “.. . presents encouraging 
evidences of the vitality of the Chris 
tian religion . . . he says: ‘Out of a 
vast amount of reading of religious ut 
terances on the war, I have collected 
into this volume those which were t0 
me the most logical and most moving’ 
Yet he does not make mention once of 
the Holy Father in more than 200 pages 
of ‘religious utterances.’. . . Can it 
that Mr. Carmer judges the ‘religious 
utterances’ of Pearl Buck and M. Mole 
tov, which he quotes, more ‘logical’ and 
more ‘moving’ than those of Pope Pius 
XI and Pius XII.” 


* x 


For a Christmas Gift . . .« 
Books On Trial 
One Year ... $2.00 
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Beware of the Spinach Complex 


By FLORENCE L. BoYLAND 


(Proprietor of The Children’s Book Shop, Grand Rapids, Michigan) 


All of us know that the influence of 
worthwhile reading in youth is reflected 
in the accomplishments of later life. . . . 
And knowing this to be fact instead of 
a fancy, I rise to remark that—with 
the abundance of good books available 
for youngsters today—too many spend 
too much time reading serials along with 
the comics—another form of serial read- 
ing. 

It is not alone a matter of the mis- 
leading and harmful character of most 
comics but also the time so spent might 
far better be used in reading books that 
are sources of character building, edu- 
cation and inspiration. .. . For example 
... famous verse for children, juvenile 
biographies of great men and women, 
historical and patriotic backgrounds, 
travel, nature, fairy and folk-lore, to 
say but little of the many religious 
themes which are rich in spiritual and 
cultural qualities. 

However, parents in their zeal to have 
their children read worth-while books 
should be careful of the emphasis placed 
on such reading. If they insist, or even 


coax too pointedly as is often done in 
trying to force children to eat spinach— 
the result is usually defeat. For children 
revolt against reading what they are 
told is “good for them,” just as they do 
about eating what is good for them. 

One good way to stimulate their ap- 
petite for good reading is to provide 
book shelves for their rooms. Then give 
them more books and colorful book 
plates with their names thereon—to 
paste therein. This element of personal 
ownership adds individuality and in- 
creases the desire to build a library of 
their very own. 


Another valuable aid is that of en- 
couraging their hobbies. If they like to 
draw, model, cook, et cetera, select books 
along those lines, only let them be dif- 
ferent than those used in school. Even 
though the same book may be in the 
school or public library any normal 
child will appreciate having a personal 
copy in his or her “home library.” 
Many a budding genius has been de- 
veloped by such simple encouragement. 








“Bow Bells Will 
Always Ring’”’ 
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Bow Bells 
Katharine Gibson Longman’s, $2.00 


By Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


When they read Bow Bells American children 
will learn the story of the bells of Bow 
Church, together with the familiar and well- 
loved story of Dick Whittington and his cat. 
Vera Block has interpreted with lovely pictures 
in black and white the fun and vitality that 
mark the book. 

The bells of the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
or Bow Church in London, were silenced in 
the spring of 1941 when London was bombed. 
Since 1090 they had rung out the curfew 
through all these years. 

When, in 1942, other bells of London rang 
out to tell of the joint victory of the Amer- 
ans and English in Africa, Bow Bells had 
been stilled. But their very silence forecasted 
the day when they would ring out gladly once 
More, 

The bells of Bow Church told no ordinary 
story, as may be gleaned from a conversation 

tween young Dicount Whittington and his 
friend and protector, Crom Dubh. 

“I wonder,” said Dicount, “in times to 
tome will Bow Bells always ring?” 


Crom nodded. “Bow Bells will always ring. 
Bow Bells be the voice of London. London is 
a free city. None can enter its gates, not the 
King himself, if he be forgetful of that. Bow 
Church may be made a ruin, Bow Bells may 
be cracked and broken, but for the tales 
they’ve told and the free songs they’ve sung, 
they'll ring on and on as long as free men 
have memory left to listen with.” 

Dicount was the misfit in his family. He 
was sent to London where he was apprenticed 
to Sir Ivo Fitzwarren on Leadenhall Street 
where the Bow Bells could be easily heard. 
And such a collection of characters as you do 
meet in the book. There is Cecily, the cook, 
who hates and is hated by the apprentices, 
contrasted with kind Crom Dubh, the steward, 
who was named for St. Patrick. And there is 
Dicount’s own friend, Hoklee, who is so un- 
important and still exerts so much influence in 
his life. It was Hoklee who introduced him 
to the near-sighted poet, Geoffrey Chaucer. 
And best of all there is Night Watch, that 
most remarkable of cats. 

As you follow Night Watch making the 
famous trip on the Unicorn from London to 
Africa, you are reminded of your own brothers 
in service who have made almost the identical 
trip. 

Here is a book that old and young will en- 
joy. It is one of those books that will be re- 
read. It will give you something to think 
about for many days. 


Inside Alaska 
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Son of the Smoky Sea 
Nutchuk (with Alden Hatch) Messner, $2.50 


Reviewed by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., 
Ph.D., Dean, Graduate School, The 
Creighton University for Books ON 
TRIAL. ; 


He’s in the army now. To the top- 
sergeant, who probably suspects him of 
being a Chinaman or a Jap, he is 
Simeon Oliver. The sergeant would 
grunt in surprise to be told confidential- 
ly that Simeon Oliver is an Eskimo 
born in the Aleutian Islands of a Nor- 
wegian father. The sergeant probably 
wouldn’t care a hoot to be told that 
Simeon’s charming little Eskimo mother 
called him Nutchuk (Little Seal). The 
sergeant probably wouldn’t listen if you 
went on to tell him that Nutchuk came 
to the States to go to college and be- 
came an outstanding success as a pian- 
ist, artist, and lecturer. 

This is not just another book about 
Alaska. It all happened before Pearl 
Harbor. There are no military secrets 
in it, although the boys of Doctor New- 
hall’s Methodist Orphanage at Unalaska 
(two miles from Dutch Harbor) did 
learn about a secret rendezvous of Japa- 
nese seal-poachers and spies, helped a 
prisoner of the Japs to escape and es- 
caped themselves only by courage and 
native wit. 


Simeon Oliver’s American life must 
be unspeakably dull because Nutchuk’s 
boyhood was so crammed full of all 
possible dime-novel dangers and adven- 
tures. Read the beautiful story of Nut- 
chuk’s father finding his Eskimo moth- 
er, saving her life and sending her to 
the States to grow into womanhood and 
then come back to marry him. Then 
her death and Nutchuk’s life at the or- 
phanage and in the enlarging world he 
comes to know in hunting seals and 
walruses and polar bears; fishing for cod 
and salmon; whaling, working in a sul- 
phur mine in a volcano, discovering 
music and his taste and talent for it, 
at last “going outside,” college hero. 
Eskimo boy meets Illinois girl, back to 
the igloo—finally back to the girl. 

All this through the eyes and heart 
of an Eskimo boy. John Gunther has 
missed his chance to write “Inside Alas- 
ka” because this is it. The Alaska that 
saw the arrival of the Russian pioneers 
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and the Gold Rush rabble and was 
little changed will be a different Alaska 
soon when the post-war tide of human- 
ity pours in upon it. The last chance 
to “photograph” the original Alaska 
was happily seized by this native son. 
His book is a classic story of an Eskimo 
boy who found himself. 
BS * * 
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Jupy or HonEycomMB TOWER 
Anne Morehead Ave Maria, $1.00 
Reviewed by Staff Member M. Salome 


As the story opens Officer Casey finds 
ten-year-old Tim O’Malley sitting on 
the edge of a park bench, kicking the 
turf viciously to relieve his feelings. 
Officer Casey has a heart and allows 
Tim to go his way. As he goes, he is 
watched by a blue-clad figure dressed 
as a boy—actually a thirteen-year-old 
girl, just escaped from a gang of kid- 
nappers who had held her captive for 
ten years. Sympathy works and Tim 
unburdens himself to her. Father and 
older sister Judy killed in an auto 
accident mother in a hospital 
. . . he and tiny Betty live over yonder 
in Honeycomb Tower. Tim persuades 
the girl, whom he renames Judy, to 
come and keep house for him and Betty. 
Judy is still more puzzled as to her 
identity when Mary Ellen shampoos her 
hair and from golden it turns black. 
Judy knows nothing about religion. 
Mary Ellen teaches her the Our Father. 

Meanwhile, the kidnappers believe 
the girl dead and attempt to collect 
ransom. In the execution of their plans 
all but one of the gang are captured. 
The one who escaped re-finds July un- 
der circumstances which speed the ac- 
tion toward the end of a trail harrow- 
ing for all concerned. 

Who was Judy? What was the mys- 
tery of her life? Why did Al, Doll and 
Joe want to get rid of her? Who is Old 
Eva? What role do Peg and the other 
St. Anne’s girls play in the last scene 
of this mystery drama? And—above all 
—what use did Judy make of the Our 
Father? A fascinating mystery story 


for boys and girls 11 to 16. 
* * * 


All Too True 
“If we Americans read as little 
of the war news as we read of our 
religion, most of us would not even 
know there is a war.”’ “f 
(From The Inside Story, Chicago) 
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More “Angel Food”’ 


201 
For HEAVEN’s SAKE 

Reverend Gerald Brennan Bruce, $1.75 
Reviewed by Contributing Editor Sr. 
M. Bernice, F.S.P.A., Superior, Wis. 
Father Brennan has done it again. Yes, 
another of his inimitable collections of 
stories for children appears this month 
under the title For Heaven’s Sake. The 
Book is written for children’s sake as 
well as for the sake of Heaven. 

The new volume is the second in the 
“Angel Food” Series. Father Gerald 
Brennan knows children and their in- 
terests, and bases his stories on familiar 
characters. |The stories of Knute Rockne 
and Father Duffy are there, as well as 
tales about well-loved animals. 

The stories are written around basic 
religious truths. For convenient refer- 
ence the topics are listed together with 
the chapters of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism with which they correlate. This 
makes the book invaluable for the busy 
teacher of religion. The stories are writ- 
ten with a lively imagination and clever 
imagery which will make the book pop- 
ular with the younger children for 
whom it is written. No doubt, like all 
of Father Brennan’s books, this one will 
also be popular with the upper grades. 

Appreciative glimpses of the delights 
of rural life are suggested in such sto- 
ries as Aberdeen Angus, The Chicken 
and the Sparrow, and The First Flower. 
The book will thus be useful in pro- 
moting the work of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference as well as in offering 
a handy collection of significant re- 
ligious stories. 


w w ba 


“Orchids to you people for the fine 
piece of work you are doing in Booxs 
ON TRIAL... . As long as I am in this 
country, at least, I wish to have it at 
my elbow.” 


—A Navy CHAPLAIN 
k * 
Money and Banking 


As we go to press we have from 
Congressman Jerry Voorhis a reply to 
the comment on his book, Out of Debt, 
Out of Danger, in our September issue. 
We are unable to give space to the au- 
thor’s letter in this issue—as it would 
require several pages—but, if we can 
agree on some condensation it will be 
published later. 
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Our htm ood 


To promote the Apostolate of 
Catholic Literature in the Diocese 
of Wichita... 

Use the coupon to order books 
from the... 


Catholic Adlon Bookshop 


424 North Broadway, Wichita 2, Kans, 
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Buy War Bonds and Stamps 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AU- 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 

1933 


Of Booxs On Tria, published eight times per 
year at Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1943. 


State of ek} ae 
County of Cooks S°- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared John C. 
Tully, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor and Busines 
Manager of Books ON TriAL, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Thomas More Library and Book 
Shop, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

— John C. Tully, 200 S. Park Rd., La Grange, 


Managing Editor, John C. Tully, 200 S, Park Rd, 
La Grange, IIl. 

Business Manager, John C. Tully, 200 S. Park Rd, 
La Grange, Il. ; 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and aiso immedi- 
ately thereunder the names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers owning or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock, If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
of each individual member, must be given.) The 
Thomas More Library & Book Shop, 22 W. Monte 
St., Chicago, Ill., a ‘‘not for profit’ Illinois corport 
tion, which has no capital stock. Management vested in 
Board of Directors. Present members: John C. Tully, 
200 S. Park Rd., La Grange, Ill.; John J. Maher, 
R.F.D., Hinsdale, ll.; John O. Wilkinson, Pensacola 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Two vacancies. 

3. That .the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent of 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or ot 
securities are: None, ny 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se 
curity holder appears upon tho books of the compaly 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee § 
acting, is given; also that the said two p 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
appear upon the books of the company as_ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and. this affiant has no reason 
believe that any other person, association, or comet 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so sta! 


him. 
rs JOHN C. TULLY, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1943. 


GUST 24, 


J. W. NELSON 
(My commission expires July 25, 1947 
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Radio 


first PRINCIPLES OF RADIO 

Alfred Morgan A-C, $3.00 
As a pioneer radio manufacturer, I 
joked forward to the publication of 
this book—and have not been disap- 
pointed in it. 

Described as a “complete, simple 
practical course for either individual 
or group insrtuction” it really covers 
the field of radio communication. 

No one, of course, should be fooled 
by thinking that anyone can succeed 
in making electricity altogether simple. 
There are formulae in this book which 
cannot be understood without a mathe- 
matical foundation, but there are also 
illustrations and explanations which 
make difficult problems much easier 
to comprehend. I am quite certain 
of this because twenty years ago when 
a multitude of Americans—all the way 
from schoolboys to octogenarians—and 
some of whom couldn’t fix a door-bell 
—were trying to build radio receivers 
at home, I was writing booklets try- 
ing to explain some of these same 
problems. 

The present book brings down to 
date the many developments which 
have intervened and will be a boon to 
those interested in this fascinating sub- 
ject. 

—EDITOR 


Fripay, THANK Gop! 


Fern Rives Putnam, $2.50 


Reviewed by Dorothy Posey 

Do you know any glamourous high school 
teachers? The kind who don old gold satin 
tea gowns at home? Or any gym teachers who 
are pursued by a millionaire’s discomaniac son? 
Maybe I didn’t go to the right schools. My 
teachers were mostly tired, kind women whose 
expression indicated an awareness of missing 
something in life. Being allergic to athletics, 
I have few recollections of gym teachers, but 
those whom I can recall remind me in- 
exorably of those grey tank suits we had to 
wear for swimming class: functional, but 
not chic. 

Nevertheless, the aforementioned glamourous 
pair are the heroine and her best friend in 
Friday, Thank God! The very catchy title 
refers to the supposedly universal cry of relief 
uttered by teachers at the end of the week. 
Here are eight days in the life of a school 
teacher, written with sympathy and under- 
standing by one who teaches Junior High 
School Latin, English, and history, in Holly- 
wood. This is her first novel, and there is the 
inevitable quota of awkward phrases and 
cliches. Nevertheless, I believe that teachers 
who are not looking for The Great Novel 
about their profession will enjoy this story. 
Here are the problems of petty school politics, 
the undercurrents of jealousy and romance, 
the relationship between teacher, parent, and 
student. 

The heroine, having casually divorced an 
earlier husband, simply because she shouldn’t 
have married him in the first place, now con- 
templates romance with the married principal 
of her high school. Virtue, in the person of 
the principal’s daughter, triumphs, and the 
heroine, luckly enough, has an old beau to 
fall back on, in the best woman’s magazine 
tradition. 











A BOOK? 


“I wish that you would tell me,” said a swain, 
“What birthday present I should get my girl ; 
I’ve thought about the matter till my brain 
Has gone into a paralyzing whirl ; 

I couldn’t buy a bracelet or a ring 

Because I really haven’t got the price, 

But I would like to find some little thing 
That Esmerelda would consider nice.” 


“Why don’t you get your girl a book?” I said, 
“That’s always a befitting birthday gift ; 

A good book if intelligently read 

Will give the girl a sort of mental lift.” 

The swain just turned on me a hollow look 
And said: “The girl’s already got a book.” 


—T.E.B. 
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| Melancholy 
THE WoRLD OF YESTERDAY 
Stefan Zweig Viking, $3.00 


Reviewed by Contributing Editor Riley 
Hughes, Providence College. 

Stefan Zweig’s unhappy autobiogra- 
phy will probably be consulted in the 
future as the well-written clinical case 
history of one who lived aloof and was 
finally defeated by our times. The fate 
of one who, whatever his faults, was a 
European above sordid nationalism 
can be seen as a tragedy of “not be- 
longing”—from Zweig’s earliest days 
to his death, a year ago, by his own 
hand. There were great moral and even 
civic weaknesses in Zweig’s character— 
his sanctioning of free love, his own 
suicide, and, significantly, his abstain- 
ing from politics to the point of not 
even voting—but his earnestness, his 
respect for ways of life other than his 
own, and a certain naivete which re- 
moved him from malice command sym- 
pathy. 

It is an artist’s world, essentially 
a parasitic world, and in many ways a 
deservedly dying world which Zweig 
depicts. His modest description of his 
own literary efforts is engaging, and his 
associations with the literary great are 
recorded, for the most part, in piquant 
detail. A brief passage on a half hour 
with Rodin during which time the sculp- 
tor forgot his visitor to work with com- 
plete absorption in his task on an un- 
finished statue is a minor classic. Of 
Austria he writes with love and loyalty 
—and with perhaps surprising fondness 
for the Hapsburgs. As a Jew already 
exiled by wanderlust he writes of Hit- 
ler not in hatred but in sorrow. 

Although the book in general makes 
for melancholy reading, there is one 
chapter which is more than melancholy: 
it is absurd and objectionable. “With- 
out exception,” Zweig writes, “my 
thoughts are developed by objects, 
events and persons, and the purely the- 
oretical and metaphysical remains be- 
yond my ken.” It is to be regretted 
that he did not remember this limita- 
tion in the chapter which he devotes 
to Victorian hypocrisy on sex. He goes 
off into a staggering non sequitur, a 
sweeping advocacy of free love. The 
irresponsibility amounting to frivolity, 
the ultimate moral cowardice, and the 
anti-intellectuality of Zweig’s “yester- 
day” will have no place, one hopes, in 
the world of tomorrow. 








The strangest Negro novel to come out of Dixie in the past decade! Through a 
fantastic trick of science, a white man is made to see through eyes of the Negro— 
the result is an exciting story that is told with skill, humor, suspense, and with 


sympathetic understanding of the character of the Negro. $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. « 412 Montgomery Bldg. « MILWAUKEE I, WIS. 








